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O the huge programme of new naval construc- 
tion which has recently been announced by the 


Navy Department in America the British 
Government—whether by accident or by design— 
has given exactly the right answer at exactly the right 
moment. Our own building programme is to be still 
further cut down. The abandonment of two cruisers 
that were to have been laid down this year was 
announced soon after the failure of the Geneva Con- 
ference. It is now stated that another cruiser belonging 
to the programme of the next financial year is to be 
dropped. We are to lay down three 8,000-ton ships 
instead of four of 8,000 tons and two of 10,000 tons— 
altogether 24,000 tons instead of 52,000 tons. Such 
a reduction would, of course, have been impossible if 
the original demands which the Admiralty forced upon 
the Cabinet had not been quite ridiculously excessive. 
But in retrospect we may be grateful to Lord Beatty 
and Mr. Bridgeman for the extravagant ideas which have 
made possible the present gesture. What Washington 
will make of it remains to be seen. The advocates of 
the eight hundred million dollar programme must 
surely feel a little disconcerted. 

* * * 

Since we failed to reach agreement last summer 
we have halved our programme and America has 
quadrupled hers—or thereabouts. The coincidence in 
Point of time of our latest reduction with the “ evidence” 
Which is being given before the Naval Affairs Committee 
in Washington as to the necessity for twenty-five new 
10,000-ton warships should surely help to convince 
both the American Government and the American 
People that when we say that we are not concerned 
about the size of their Navy we mean it. They demand 

parity”; they can have it. They can have superiority 


if they want it and can find the men; we are not 
in any case going to compete with them. We demand 
merely to be permitted to build as many cruisers as 
seem to us necessary for the policing of our trade 
routes. As to how many that means we may differ 
amongst ourselves, but upon the general principle we 
do not differ at all. Some of us objected to Mr. 
Bridgeman’s figures, but not to his refusal to accept 
the standard of American needs as the standard of our 
own. We need probably about twice as many light 
cruisers as America does, but our need will not increase 
with her increases because we are not contemplating 
a war with her at this or any future time. If she 
chooses to build twice as many 10,000-tonners as we 
possess we shall still sleep quite happily in our beds, 
and America has so much money just now that we shall 
not even be troubled by any very poignant sympathy 
for the American taxpayers whose easily earned dollars 
are to be thus thrown into the sea. 


* * * 


Another rather odd coincidence connected with the 
position of the United States occurred this week. 
President Coolidge addressed the great Pan-American 
Conference at Havana, laying great stress upon the “ ideals 
of our Western world,” repudiating all use of force by 
the strong against the weak, and ‘nsisting in particular 
upon the equality of all the American Republics and upon 
the fundamental rights of independence, self-determi- 
nation and self-government. Peace and liberty, he 
urged, must be the watchword of all. And while the 
words were still hot from his mouth his aviators were 
bombing the “rebel” forces in the Republic of 
Nicaragua with the purpose of suppressing the “‘Liberal’’ 
party in that small and weak State. Whether the 
Nicaraguan “Liberals” are in the right or in the 
wrong we have not the smallest idea; but it is perfectly 
evident that the whole of the present policy of Wash- 
ington is based upon the right of the strong—in the 
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cause, of course, of righteousness—to use their force 
against the weak. Some day soon the whole of Central 
America may become, in effect, part of the Empire of 
the United States; and that may not be a bad thing. 
But events have rather unfortunately this week provided 
unanswerable comments upon Mr. Coolidge’s well- 
rounded rhetoric. 
* aS * 

The British Government issued on Wednesday a 
memorandum setting forth its views on the two main 
questions—arbitration and security—that are to be 
discussed by the League Committee on Disarmament 
next month. The memorandum contains nothing 
new; it merely dots the “ i’s”’ and crosses the “ t’s ” 
of various public utterances by the Foreign Secretary 
and others. So far as security is concerned, our 
objection to any general pact is reaffirmed. We have 
done our duty in the Locarno Treaty, and we can 
undertake no more. Locarno is “the ideal type of 
security agreement’; other nations please copy. On 
this head the British Government appears to be in a 
strong position ; for it can claim that it is pressing the 
policy which was embodied in the resolution of the 
Assembly last September. In the matter of arbitration 
it is on the defensive. It is known to be averse to “all- 
in” arbitration, and its reasons are elaborately stated. 
But it has no such simple specific to offer here as in the 
case of security. All that the memorandum can 
suggest is a cautious and gradual extension of the scope 
of agreements dealing with justiciable disputes; for 
non-justiciable disputes nothing beyond a procedure of 
conciliation is possible. The present Government will, 
of course, not look at the “ Optional Clause.” But 
before very long there will be another British Govern- 
ment, we hope, which will take a larger view. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s refusal to seek universal security 
by large military commitments is real prudence. His 
reluctance to arbitrate as a method of removing the 
temptation to fight is a bogus prudence. 

* * * 

Rumours about the fate of the rebellious Bolshevik 
leaders are now set at rest by official news from Moscow. 
Some thirty of the principal malcontents are banished 
to remote provinces. Trotsky goes to a town on the 
borders of Chinese Turkestan, Radek and Rakovsky 
to the far north in the region of Archangel. Kameneff 
and Zinovieff, and others who recanted their heresy, 
receive a milder penalty ; they are assigned to posts in 
the State service in less distant places, where they will 
remain at the pleasure of the Central Committee of 
the Party. A third group of “ incorrigibles” are 
sent, with no intention, we presume, that they shall 
ever return, to the farthest wilds of Siberia. This 
drastic purge shows the strength of the party machine 
and the power of Stalin. Whether it has killed or only 
scotched the Opposition snake in Russia remains to 
be seen. There is no doubt that there is considerable 
sympathy with the ideas as well as the persons of some 
of the exiles, and it is not easy to believe that we have 
heard the last of a man of Trotsky’s abilities and 
temperament. For the present, however, Stalin and 
his friends appear to have a clear path for their policy. 
And, if we are right in thinking that their policy ‘is 
to consolidate and develop the gains of the revolution 
at home rather than to set the world on fire, there is 


good hope of getting out of bogyland and coming to 
business with Russia. ; 


—— 


The air has smelt strongly of oil this week. The 
two great trusts, the Standard and the Royal Dutch. 
Shell, are breathing fiercely upon one another, and 
New York is excited about coming battles. The 
present quarrel arises, it seems, out of the heavy losses 
incurred by the Standard Oil Company in India. That, 
says the Royal Dutch-Shell, is the result of their folly 
and wickedness in importing Russian oil. Negotiations 
were going on happily with the Soviet Government for 
the compensation of expropriated owners in Russia, 
when the Standard made large purchases of Russian oil, 
and so relieved the Bolsheviks of the necessity of paying 
their debts. And so the Royal Dutch naturally has 
done, and will continue to do, its best to prevent the 
marketing of “stolen goods.” Its partial success in 
India, according to one rumour, is to be followed up 
by the attempt to raise a tariff there against Russian 
oil. Counter moves are threatened by the Standard, 
and there may be a counter to these counters in the 
shape of an action for damages in the British Courts 
on the ground that the Standard’s purchases in Russia 
were the lawful property of the Royal Dutch. It isa 
very pretty mosaic of economics and politics and 
ethics. Meanwhile, there are more peaceful develop- 
ments in Irak, where the recently discovered wells 
have a stupendous output. According to the Matin, 
this is to be shared among France, the Shell, Anglo- 
Persian, and American interests on the basis of each 
getting 23.75 per cent., the odd 5 per cent. going to 
M. Gutbekian “in virtue of his existing rights.” France 
is well content, it seems, with this prospect; it is 
believed that she may soon cease to be dependent on 
the foreign trusts for her oil supplies. 


* 7 oe 


Last week’s conference between the Trades Union 
General Council and the Mond group of employers 
produced no more than a number of expressions of 
goodwill and a characteristic outburst from Mr. Cook. 
No more could really be expected. No cut-and-dried 
proposals were tabled by either party, and obviously 
the next step is for a smaller committee, or series of 
committees, to get together and begin to work out 
details. Until this has been done it is quite impossible 
to say whether the meetings are likely to have any 
practical outcome. On the whole, the conference 
had a good press, and, on the Labour side, there is a 
marked tendency, except on the extreme Left, to refrain 
from destructive criticism until there has been a real 
chance of finding out what is in the employers’ minds. 
Numerous Labour speakers during the past few days 
have stressed the point that further reductions in 
wages and increases of working hours provide no 
way out of the present impasse. On this, we take it, 
Sir Alfred Mond and his colleagues are in full agreement 
with them, whatever view may be taken by the cotton 
employers or the main body of the coalowners. The 
coincidence with the conference of the cotton employers 
dramatic attack on hours and wages was highly 
unfortunate; but the Trade Union world has on the 
whole taken this quietly, and not attempted to make 
capital out of it. If Sir Alfred Mond and his friends 
have any workable proposals to bring forward, there 
is an evident willingness to give them careful and 
sympathetic consideration. 


* * * 


The Manchester City Council and the local Board of 
Guardians have just drafted an arrangement under 
which able-bodied men in receipt of outdoor relief are 
to be employed by the Council, and the Guardians 
are to pay to the Council a subsidy in aid of wages 
equal to the relief that would otherwise have beet 
granted. This arrangement is, of course, not the first 
of its kind; but it is evident that there ought to be 
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more of them, and that they ought to be far more 
systematically worked. Employment is, other things 
being equal, so greatly preferable to relief from the 
standpoint of both individual and community that 
every effort ought to be made to adopt measures of 
this sort. We know that the problem is often difficult, 
especially where a large proportion of the unemployed 
belong to trades unsuitable for development by a 
ublic body. Employment on the Manchester lines 
is not a cure for the problem of unemployment; but 
it is a useful contribution towards its alleviation. 
Qf course, men employed under any such scheme 
ought to receive full wages, and to be treated in no way 
differently from men engaged in the open market. 
We do not want the days of the “ parish gang” back 
again. 
* * * 

The administration of the new Pensions Act has 
promptly given rise to a great deal of trouble—the 
more because its coming into force coincides in time 
with the enforcement of new regulations under the 
unemployment insurance scheme. It is clear that 
to a substantial number of pensioners the new Act is 
bringing no advantage, while in some cases it is a source 
of severe and direct hardship. To the former class 
belong the older labourers, especially in agriculture, 
who are having their wages reduced by the amount 
of the pension. ‘To the second belong, among others, 
those who are finding themselves disqualified for the 
receipt of unemployment benefit at sixty-five, though 
for various reasons they are not entitled to any pension 
until they are seventy. Naturally, many old people 
who have been getting outdoor relief are also finding 
their relief cut down by the amount of the pension. 
This, of course, cannot be treated as a grievance ; 
for, when the Bill was before Parliament, it was made 
clear that one of its effects would be to relieve the 
local rates. The earlier cases, however, are definitely 
grievances. Obviously, no one ought positively to 
suffer as a result of the new Act; and yet it is clear 
that many are doing so. Nor ought the pension to 
be treated as a direct subsidy to wages. These points 
need prompt attention, and it looks as if a short amend- 
ing Bill is already required. 

* * * 

Lord Weir’s offer of his Cardonald ‘steel house” 
factory to the Glasgow Corporation turns out, after 
all, to amount to very little. The factory does not 
belong to Lord Weir, but is held at a rent, and the 
offer is only to turn over the lease and equipment 
to the Corporation on condition that it agrees to build 
a large number of ‘“ Weir”? houses. The reason for 
the offer is not concealed. Local authorities, despite 
the incitements of the Government, are not ordering 
Weir houses ; and on the completion of the Government 
contract the factory will be standing nearly idle. 
lord Weir, it seems, has therefore made up his mind 
definitely to go out of the “steel house ’’ business ; but 
he still believes in it, and would like to persuade the 
reluctant Glasgow Corporation to take it up. There 
is, we imagine, little chance that the offer will be 
accepted. The Corporation is actually building “ steel 
ouses,”” but it considers other types preferable to 
Lord Weir’s, and his offer is not likely to cause it 
to change its mind. The ‘“ Weir house ” controversy 
is therefore likely to be ended with the definite dropping 
of the experiment. With it will go the struggle over 
wage-rates to which it gave rise; for the other makers 
of “steel houses,” unlike Lord Weir, pay building 
trade rates of wages to their employees. With this 
trouble out of the way, there is more hope that the 
respective values of the various methods of building 
Construction will be considered on their merits. 
therto, the issue has been hopelessly confused by 


the Wages question with which Lord Weir’s methods 
have involved it. 


The International Federation of Trade Unions has 
been meeting in Berlin this week—its first meeting on 
German soil since 1914. The chief point under dis- 
cussion is the future location of the international 
bureau. Before the war this was in Germany, the 
German Trade Unionists having been from the first 
the most active promoters of the International. During 
the war the centre was moved to Holland, where it 
has since remained. Of late there have been troubles, 
in consequence of which most of the leading officials 
have resigned. One proposal for the future is that the 
centre should remain in Holland, but be moved from 
Amsterdam to The Hague. Others are that it should 
be in Belgium or Switzerland. The larger countries 
are excluded by the desire to prevent the I.F.T.U. from 
coming under the domination of any of the big national 
groups, of which the German, the British, and the 
French are the most important. The decision on this 
point is still complicated by the differences which have 
arisen between the British section and the continental 
groups over the question of relations with Russia. 
The severance of direct relations between the British 
and Russian movements has, indeed, largely removed 
this source of dispute; but the relics of the old con- 
troversy remain. The I.F.T.U. is, at the moment, 
actually without a properly chosen President. The 
last conference, passing over the British nominee, 
elected his colleague, Mr. George Hicks, without his 
consent. But the British group still refuses to acquiesce 
in the decision. It is to be hoped that the present 
gathering will liquidate these old troubles, and enable 
the I.F.T.U., instead of squabbling about Communism, 
to get on with some really useful work. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: During the recess 
Ministers and their experts have been hammering out 
a Bill to change the method of election to the Senate. 
As was expected, it has been decided to scrap the system 
under which the whole of the Free State is treated 
as a single constituency. To proportional representation 
enthusiasts this was the brightest ornament of the 
Constitution, and we were assured that by adopting 
it we had not only given a lead to the world but had 
made it certain that the Senate would have at its 
service the best brains of the nation. We had one 
trial of this marvellous method in 1925, and if it is not 
true, as was cruelly said at the time, that the result 
was “‘the Dail plus senility,” the experience was 
enough for all save those to whom _ proportional 
representation is not a human device but a sacred 
fetish. If the plan neutralised, as was claimed, the pull 
of local interests, it did so by reducing the whole election 
to a blind gamble. Candidates found themselves 
without any effective means of laying their case before 
the electorate, and only a minority of voters could be 
induced to face the ordeal of marking preferences on 
a ballot paper containing seventy-six names. There is 
little doubt that the Government will fall back on the 
system of choosing senators by a vote of both Houses 
of the Oireachtas, from a panel upon which representa- 
tion will probably be given to various important 
interests and organisations. The attitude of opposition 
groups is not yet known, but it may be taken for granted 
that, though everyone is agreed a different system of 
electing senators must be found, stiff resistance will 
be offered to the Government’s Bill. Whatever plan 
is ultimately adopted the September elections promise 
to be exceptionally interesting, in that Fianna Fail 
for the first time will run candidates for the Senate 
and is bound to secure a fair proportion of the vacancies. 
It is also the intention of Ministers to propose a reduction 
in the number of Senators, which at present stands 
at sixty. The total is too high for a Chamber which is 

urely an advisory and delaying body, and Mr. de 
Vanes is for once in agreement with Mr. Cosgrave 
that a smaller Senate would be an improvement. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON 
TRADE 


HE cotton trades have so long been held up to 
us all as models of wisdom in the handling 
of their industrial problems that the latest 
developments of their affairs must come to the outsider 
with something of a shock. Lancashire, we have been 
told, is the chosen home of moderate Trade Unionists 
and reasonable employers, the area in which the two 
parties in industry have learnt how to live amicably 
together, and to settle their differences in a spirit of 
robust but prudent common sense. Is that, we are 
now tempted to ask, all a legend, or what explains 
the present attitude of the employers in both the 
main sections of the industry ? 

The facts are simple. Usually the master spinners 
and the manufacturers of cotton goods act separately 
on wages and kindred questions. But on the present 
occasion they have come together, and put before 
the operatives’ Unions a combined demand both for 
lower wages and for increased hours of labour. More- 
over, they have chosen for the putting forward of 
these claims the very moment at which the repre- 
sentatives of Capital and Labour are meeting in round 
table conference with the object of effecting an 
improvement both in industrial relations and in the 
efficiency of production. 

In itself, it may be suggested, there is nothing 
particularly startling in such a claim. Employers 
have often enough asked for reductions in wages, and 
not seldom for’ an increase in working hours. But 
two facts mark off the present demand sharply 
from most others. The existing wages in the cotton 
trade are admittedly low, and the earnings very low 
indeed. And, what is even more important, the mills 
already work a nominal week of forty-eight hours, 
so that the proposed increase would run directly 
counter to the terms of the Washington Hours Con- 
vention, to which, it will hardly be denied, this country 
is in principle fully committed. The employers’ claim 
is thus for a reduction in earnings which are already 
too low for the maintenance of a reasonable standard 
of life, and for an increase in hours of work beyond 
the standard that has been authoritatively laid down 
for the civilised world. 

The millowners can, indeed, quote a_ precedent. 
They are only following in the coalowners’ footsteps. 
Faced with over-production and bad trade, the em- 
ployers in the mining industry sought salvation by 
reducing wages and increasing the hours of work. 
But the precedent is hardly encouraging ; for even the 
most foolish coalowner can hardly maintain that this 
policy has had the success promised from it. The coal 
industry is certainly in as bad a mess now as it was 
before wages were reduced and hours increased; and 
we are confident that, if the millowners were to get 
their way, the outcome would be the same. The 
cutting down of wages below a civilised minimum 

and the increase of hours above a civilised maximum 
are emphatically not the ways in which the prosperity 
of British industry is to be restored. 

Like the coalowners, the mill employers argue on 
the basis of ability to pay. The prices of cotton 
goods, they lament, have fallen to a point at which 
the existing costs of production are too high for trade 





to be continued ; and therefore the wages must come 
down and the hours be increased if the industry jis to 
yield a return. But why have the prices fallen? 
And why are the costs of production excessive? ]t 
is certain that a part of the fall in prices is due to 
foolish cut-throat competition between the very 
employers who are now combining in the hope of 
forcing down wages. Lancashire has to fear the 
competition of Lancashire at least as much as of the 
foreigner. In the name of individualism, the cotton 
employers, just like the coalowners, have been rigging 
the market against themselves, and are now calling 
upon their employees to bear the consequent losses, 
It is even more important that the high costs of 
production, of which the cotton employers complain, 
are the results not of high wages or a short working 
week, but of gross financial maladministration. Every- 
one ought to be aware that, in the boom following the 
war, vast fortunes were made out of the cotton industry 
by share speculation, reflotation of companies at 
absurd speculative valuations, and similar financial 
devices. To a great extent, these sums were taken 
right out of the industry by the financial sharpers 
who preyed upon it ; and the mills were left, dependent 
largely on loan capital and bank advances, in an 
impossible position for facing an adverse trade situation, 
Adversity came in course, and the past six or seven 
years have been occupied by a protracted struggle 
of the employers against the necessity of facing the 
true facts of the industry and realising that, of the 
inflated nominal capital embarked in it, a large part 
has not now, if it had ever, any real existence at all. 
This non-existent capital has clearly to be written 
off before there can be any return to normal conditions, 
And with it must go a substantial part of the claims 
held by banks and other creditors of the industry, 
who helped to finance the disastrous speculative mania 
of eight years ago. A realistic writing down of these 
claims would have an immeasurably greater effect 
on the “ costs of production ”’ than the largest changes 
in wage-rates and working hours that even the most 
foolishly optimistic employer can conceive. But the 
process of writing off capital is always unpleasant; 
and in this particular case it is complicated by the 
number and diversity of the interests involved. The 
various sections of employers and creditors must 
come together and reach agreement about the revalua- 
tion of their assets. But they do not want to come 
together. Each stands aloof, in the hope that one 
of the others will be forced to assume the burden. 
And when at last the various interests are compelled 
to meet, it seems much simpler to pass the burden 
on to the operatives than to embark upon the unwelcome 
task of reuniting their conflicting financial claims. 
Hence the present demands, and hence the continued 
chaos of the industry. We do not suggest that, even 
if the Lancashire employers and financiers screw 
up their courage to the task of financial liquidation, 
all their difficulties would be over and prosperity at 
once return. It is unfortunately true enough that 
for the coarser kinds of cotton goods Lancashires 
market is not, and will never be again, what it was 
in the days before the war. The growth of the cotton 
industry elsewhere, both in Europe and America am 
in the Far East, definitely excludes any complete 
return to pre-war normality. Even if the non-existent 
capital were squeezed out, this would not affect pro- 
ductive capacity; and there would still be, for the 
coarser cotton goods, a potential output largely ™ 
excess of the possible demand. There are many Mm! 
which ought to close their doors and never open bee 
again, and many more which need to be reconstruct 
for the making of different types of product. 
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This redundancy of productive capacity is, indeed, 
a very material factor in Lancashire’s present problem. 
It is the chief cause of the insane competition between 
rival producers to get a larger share of the limited 
market ; for, as in most other manufacturing industries, 
the smaller the production the higher the “ oncost”’ 
and therefore the total unit costs of production. It 
might, indeed, be supposed that the situation would 
in time produce its own remedy, by forcing the marginal 
producers out of the market altogether; but in point 
of fact these marginal producers, as long as they are 
able to keep open at all, are just the firms that are 
most tempted to take orders at cut prices in order 
to get trade. It is better to earn even a tiny surplus 
than nothing at all; and even mills which are earning 
jess than no profits are compelled to keep going in 
order to earn something for the banks and their other 
aeditors. The process of squeezing out the inefficient 
by competition, in which the older economists put 
their faith, is in practice incredibly slow and utterly 
disastrous in its immediate effects. And success in 
reducing wages and lengthening the working week 
would make matters worse, by giving even those 
firms which are near breaking point a new lease of 
life. 

The Lancashire operatives, it is plain, mean to 
resist the employers’ demands. Rightly; for they 
can see that to give way would not mend the situation 
and would only prepare the way for yet more drastic 
aims a little later on. But, if this is not the way 
out for the cotton industry, nevertheless something 
must be done, and done without further delay. Last 
year’s attempt, through the Cotton Yarn Association, 
to maintain a system of minimum prices broke down 
hopelessly in face of competition from firms which 
refused to join the combine. An attempt to form a 
closer combination, in order to regulate output as well 
as prices, broke down in face of the refusal of the 
outsiders to join. If both these devices have failed, 
what remains to be done ? 

The answer is that nothing can be done until the 
industry really tackles the financial absurdities which 
are the foundation of its impotence. It has had six 
or seven years in which to do this; but, although the 
latest reports issued by the two leading employers’ 
associations show a developing awareness of the 
problem, they make only the vaguest suggestions for 
dealing with it. At this stage it is hardly premature 
to suggest that, if Lancashire will not be at the pains 
of setting its own house in order, someone else will 
have to do the job for it. For the problem is clearly 
not of concern to the cotton trade alone. It reacts 
on the whole nation, in loss of public revenue, in increase 
of national expenditure on relief services, in a widening 
circle of distress and unemployment. We have no 
love for Royal Commissions for their own sake; but 
the case of the cotton trade is emphatically one which 
seems to call for widespread publicity as a means of 
bringing pressure to bear upon those directly in control 
of the industry for facing their responsibilities to the 
whole nation. 

_ At the root of the trouble is, of course, the traditional 
individualism of the cotton trade. How deeply that 
tadition is ingrained the experience of the past few 
years has amply shown. It has shown, too, that 
individualism is wholly impotent to deal with the 
situation, which essentially demands a collective 
temedy. The employers have apparently no objection 

_ acting collectively against the operatives. 
Individualists, in our experience, seldom have. But 
the operatives are hardly to be blamed if they are 
fritical of an individualism which makes no bones 
about collective action for the destruction of the forty- 
eight hours week, but regards collective action for the 
‘organisation of the industry as an unwarrantable 
lvasion of the rights of private property. 


THE ITALIANS IN FRANCE 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE French move for a provisional agreement to 
guarantee the rights and privileges of Italian 


nationals in France is the best possible answer 
to the charge that the French Government is conducting 
a surreptitious campaign against the expansion of Fascist 
Italy. The pother about Albania has, indeed, had the effeet 
of screening a fundamental issue between Italy and France, 
which is really whether Italian settlers on French soil 
shall remain Italians for ever and ever or in the natural 
course of events be absorbed after a generation or so into 
the French people. For a variety of reasons a conflict 
on a point of private international law—namely, the 
legal status of emigrants—has become in this case a political 
problem of the first importance, as fatal to good relations 
between France and Italy as any clash of policy in the 
Balkans or colonial rivalry in North Africa. 

The present modus vivendi, we are assured, does not 
touch any political questions. It should, at least, allay 
the apprehensions aroused in Italian quarters by the 
new French naturalisation law which came into foree 
last summer. An instinct of self-preservation impels the 
French to introduce new measures regulating the status 
of foreigners framed in such a way as to encourage and 
facilitate the assumption of French citizenship. There 
is, however, no element of compulsion in this legislation, 
as it stands, and it is difficult to see what cause for alarm 
it can have given. It could not, in any case, affect the 
state of affairs in Tunis, where the Italian population, 
consisting mainly of farm and mine workers from Sicily 
just across the sea, has its rights and interests safeguarded’ 
by the Convention of 1896. During the last few years, 
as it happens, there has been a marked increase in the 
number of Italians in Tunis who have of their own accord 
taken out French naturalisation papers. Moreover, every 
effort is made to attract workers and settlers from those 
countries whose nationals—unlike the Italians—have shown 
themselves to be more readily assimilable. Polish workers, 
for instance, a type of immigrant which has made good 
in agriculture, mining and industry in France, are en- 
couraged to go and settle in Tunis in ever greater numbers. 
The result is that the numerical superiority of the Italian 
element there is now seriously challenged. With the 
problem of Tunis, therefore, well on the way to solve 
itself, one source of friction between overpopulated Italy 
and under-populated France is removed. The position 
of the Italians in France, however, is far more delicate 
owing to the fact that the nationalist emigration policy 
of Italy threatens to impinge upon the generally accepted 
rights of a sovereign State. 

The volume of Italian emigration, both overseas and 
continental, reached record figures in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war. Italy was then sending out 
an average of 679,000 persons each year (including seasonal 
workers and settlers), of whom a fair proportion found 
conditions to suit them in France. It was fitting that 
the country with the largest annual exodus and the greatest 
number of nationals residing abroad should be the first 
to establish a recognised agency or labour exchange, 
namely, the Commissariat of Emigration, set up in Rome 
in 1901, which under the able direction of Signor De 
Michelis grew to be a very efficient organisation for the 
protection of emigrants. 

Continental migration as a pre-war phenomenon was in 
fact largely dependent on the conditions of the labour 
market and had little or nothing to do with demographic 
pressure. The fact that Italian labour was always cheap 
and good was bound to weigh heavily with French em- 
ployers, who welcomed the steady stream of immigrants 
from Italy, mainly unskilled workers and operatives of 
the building trades. And whereas those who went to 
America would usually return to live in Italy when they 
had made enough money, the Italians in France both in 
the cities and on the land adapted themselves easily enough 
to French life,and many of them made their homes in the 
new country. 

In those days the outflow from countries with a surplus 
population was, generally speaking, unorganised—that 
is to say, there was no deliberate attempt on the part 
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of Governments to regulate or control the movement of 
their nationals from one country to another. It was the 
war which, by arousing nationalist passions, gave a political 
twist to what had always been a natural economic process. 
From that moment any large-scale adjustment of poputa- 
tion to employment was bound to have important effects 
on international relations. 

The change from individual to group movements, con- 
sidered as a “ national”’ question, really dates from the 
restrictions imposed on immigration into the American 
continent. Formerly it was taken for granted that a 
country like Italy, with practically no raw materials and 
not sufficient agricultural resources for her own needs, 
should make up for this by the export of man-power on 
a large scale. The workers were encouraged to make 
good abroad rather than to be a drain on the country’s 
resources at home. With the closing of former outlets 
to the Italian immigrant, however, there has been a remark- 
able change in the official attitude towards emigration. 
As Signor Mussolini once stated in a debate on foreign 
affairs in the Chamber, “‘ now that there is in Italy a 
highly-developed national consciousness, the only emigra- 
tion which is desirable is that leading to settlement in an 
Italian dependency or colony—and Italy has no ‘ Dominions’ 
and few colonies.””’ The policy pursued by the present 
Government in Italy is therefore first of all to cut down 
emigration to a minimum by providing more and more 
employment at home (cf. the circular issued last August, 
in which it was affirmed that Italy, so far from having 
a surplus population, was not populated enough and 
could maintain sixty million inhabitants), and secondly, 
to keep a vigilant eye on Italians abroad lest they should 
forget their ‘‘ national ’’ function. 

For since the war hundreds of thousands of Italians 
have moved with their families and household goods into 
France—besides the regular number who find employment 
through the Commissariat of Emigration or French agencies, 
but perhaps do not settle. The Commissariat has lent 
itself to the efforts of the Fascist Government to obtain 
the maximum profit for Italians abroad with the minimum 
loss to the State. Nevertheless, it is unwelcome news 
that it has recently ceased to exist as an independent 
entity in order to become simply a department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. As long as Italian emigration 
into France was a free economic movement, French public 
opinion was not greatly disturbed by the formation of self- 
contained communities, acutely conscious and jealous of 
their Jtalianita. It was recognised as inevitable that 
overcrowding in Italy should be relieved by filling up 
what the Italians call “‘ the inexorable void” in France. 
The need of the one country is so manifestly the oppor- 
tunity of the other. Frenchmen recognise, too, that, 
while some foreign immigrants become good French 
citizens as a matter of course after a generation or so, 
others retain their ties with the country of origin much 
longer. But both Government and people resent very 
strongly the idea that an emigrant population should be 
used by a foreign power as a bargaining counter for 
diplomacy, or as a weapon of expansion, and that is 
precisely the direction in which Italian policy has been 
tending. 

The general unsettlement and restiessness caused by 
the war years, together with the very considerable develop- 
ment of French industry, led to a scarcity of native French 
labour in the fields. For the first time in history large 
numbers of the French peasantry began to abandon the 
soil in favour of the higher wages of the towns. It hap- 
pened that this phenomenon coincided with the period 
of “ Red” terror in Italy which created quite a panic— 
especially in the northern provinces—among owners of 
land and property. The migration en masse of an agri- 
cultural class is thus easily explained. 

These emigrants, who were mostly of the settler type, 
sought out for preference those districts—the Languedoc 
of history—where conditions of climate, soil and crops 
were most like those they were familiar with at home. 
Those who actually bought or hired pieces of land had 
varying fortunes. There were some who entered into 


possession of veritable chateaux and estates which had 
simply been allowed to fall into neglect, and these prospered 
exceedingly. Others used up all their capital to acquire 





the land—which often turned out to be in a thoroughly 
bad state—and then had none to work it with. The 
Commissariat in Rome and certain Catholic opere did 
what they could for these unfortunates, and all received 
every consideration from the French authorities, who 
quite naturally thought ‘Les Italiens d’aujourd’ hui seront 
de bons francais de demain.” With the stimulus given to 
the establishment of “ humane conditions of labour” 
by Part XIII. of the Peace Treaty the French and Italian 
Governments had, in fact, in 1919, signed a special con- 
vention enabling Italian immigrants into France to profit 
by the social legislation which had been framed for the 
benefit of the French working-man. No distinction was 
made between the seasonal worker and the settler. 

There are whole districts in which the population js 
composed almost exclusively of Italians who have bought 
or hired land and have settled down comfortably with 
their families on French soil. By courtesy of the French 
Government they are free to lead their own life and are 
bound by the closest of ties to the Commissariat of Emigra- 
tion in Rome. The fact that their children will presumably 
be obliged to go to the French schools and that the French 
banks refuse to give “ foreigners ” credit should, however, 
ensure that the majority of these immigrants will become 
Frenchmen in the next generation, unless the Italian 
Government can induce the French to make still further 
concessions. 

Early in 1926, Signor De Michelis received precise 
instructions from his Government to apply the dopo-lavoro 
policy to the masses of Italian workers abroad. These 
“ after-work ’’ institutions for giving facilities for the 
utilisation of the workers’ spare time show the Fascist 
State making itself responsible for the lighter side of the 
workers’ life, just as under the regime of compulsory 
arbitration and collective bargaining the State takes 
responsibility for settling the more serious question of 
economic disputes. The application of this policy, however 
may be construed as a covert infringement of the 1919 
Convention. It is this, in fact, which started the alarm 
among patriotic Frenchmen as to how far it would be 
safe to allow agents of the Italian Government to develop 
a kind of Italian colony on French soil. 

In all discussions with Frenchmen on the security 
question one has to take into account the existence of a 
‘“ fear complex ” among the present generation in France. 
So it is with this question of the Italian occupation of 
large tracts of French territory. The Journal Officiel 
not long ago gave the number of Italian immigrants alto- 
gether as 807,650 (nearly double the figure of 1921)— 
which is a little less than half the number of foreigners 
in France. It is the first time for centuries that a foreign 
people has taken possession en masse of French soil. Small 
wonder then that a certain section of French opinion 1s 
haunted by the spectre of “a State within the State,’ 
which would indeed be the logical outcome of Signor 
Mussolini’s emigration policy, as it affects these settlers. 
It is high time that that ghost was laid by a convention 
in proper form between the French and Italian Govern- 
ments, whereby the personal wishes of Italian immigrants 
shall be respected and at the same time the danger of 
treating migration movements as a factor in national 
policy may be clearly perceived and guarded against. 

W. H.C. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CITY 


ADELAIDE, December. 


T is fashionable here to contrast the misery of Eng- 
I land’s poor little street-bred people with the happy 
freedom of favoured Australians moving confidently 
about vast open spaces. We believe so intensely in the 
bracing effect upon ourselves of these vast open spaces, 
that we almost persuade ourselves that we are familiar with 
them. We are genuinely anxious that the street-b 
immigrants who come to our shores should go out into the 
spaces, and be braced. We are honestly surprised, we 
are indignant, when the immigrants decide to keep 
living in streets—like ourselves. 
We have not yet completely grasped the fact that, 
despite the vast extent of our continent, we are more 
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urban than industrialised America or industrialised Ger- 
many. According to the census of 1921, 62.2 per cent. of 
Australians are street-dwellers, and 46 per cent. live in the 
streets of the six capital cities. More than half the popula- 
tion of Victoria lives in the streets of Melbourne; more 
than half the population of South Australia—an “ agri- 
cultural State ’’—lives in the streets of Adelaide. Half a 
century ago 44 per cent. of Australian breadwinners were 
working on the land; by 1921 this figure had fallen to 25.8 
per cent. If we maintain the present rate of increase in 
the number of Australian clerks, factory-hands, and 
retailers (even since the census of 1921 Adelaide has gained 
an additional 4 per cent. of the population of South Aus- 
tralia), the typical Australian will, before long, be as street- 
pred as the typical Englishman. 

Yet perhaps, even then, it will be possible for Australians 
to congratulate themselves that they live in the vast open 
spaces. Instead of going out from the cities into the 
country, they have brought the country into their cities. 
Already Melbourne sprawls over an area five times as large 
as the County of London. Greater Melbourne is stretching 
out its electric suburban-railway lines like the feelers of a 
lusty young cephalopod, and must within measurable time 
cover an area equal to that of Greater London. What 
Wakefield once said of the Australian colonies is true to-day 
of Australian cities : within them there is “* plenty of room.” 
The streets are not like European streets. The municipal 
fathers of a residential area would laugh at Leonardo’s 
counsel to equate the width of the streets with the heights 
of the houses that front them ; the typical Australian house 
has been reduced to a ground floor, and the typical suburban 
street is four or five times wider than the height of the 
houses. Moreover, the “ villas ” or bungalows in which the 
Australian urban (or suburban) population dwells, do not 
stand upon the streets, but are far withdrawn behind the 
wooden fences and green hedges which enclose their gardens. 
For (as might be expected of a people almost a hundred 
per cent. British) the Australians have instinctively appro- 
priated for individualistic enjoyment the space and air 
which have been the most notable gift made by modern 
methods of transport to those who live in cities. There 
are, of course, many parks and playing-fields in all the 
Australian capitals, but the vast majority of country acres 
which have been brought into the cities have been parcelled 
out into innumerable little front-gardens and back-yards. 
To these the clerk and the retailer retire with spade and 
watering-can, to satisfy the primitive half-forgotten instincts 
of their villein and yeoman ancestry. 

The appearance of these Australian streets must bring 
both delight and despair to any liberal-minded visitor 
with a feeling for comparative values and an interest 
in the future. They testify to the achievements and the 
limitations of the policies of social reform which Australia 
already enjoys, and for which England is waiting. They 
are evidences, first, of a high general standard of life, and 
its positive, beneficent effects upon health and happiness. 
Behind the garden fences and within the little bungalows 
of a working-class suburb there are cleanliness, fresh air, 
some of the comforts, and all of the decencies of life. These 
primary human blessings are enjoyed by the vast majority 
of Australian city-dwellers, and—despite the slums which 
still exist near the centres of some of the cities, despite the 
occasional crises which, most unfairly, include Australia 
in their round of visitations—they are within the reach of 
all. This is the first essential fact which can be read in 
the design and architecture of a new Australian suburb. 

But for the Socialist it will not be enough. His first 
enthusiasm will begin to cool as his explorations become 
more intensive. He will notice that the suburbs are very 
conscious of their special peculiarities, and that even 
the streets are suspicious and contemptuous of one another. 
Before long he will begin to measure these peculiarities 
and suspicions and contempts in terms of pounds, shillings 
and pence. There are basic-wage streets, there are three- 
hundred-a-year streets, there are five-hundred, seven- 
hundred, eleven-hundred-a-year streets. The differences 
between them can be measured exactly in terms of money. 
Australian cities are marked out into zones of comparative 
comfort—comfort without taste. This is very depressing. 
ef the decent life is but an introduction to the good 
ife ? Surely reforms in the distribution of wealth aim 


at something more than lifting the working-man into the 
ranks of the lower middle classes ? 

And yet an architect can find in the streets of an 
Australian city nothing more than the standards of a 
plutocracy. Large newspaper proprietors put up behind 
high stone walls very imposing erections with Norman 
keeps and Tudor windows and American sun-parlours 
enclosed with mosquito-wire. Jerrybuilding contractors 
rush up rows of working-men’s cottages with unforgivable 
combinations of sash-bars and leaded lights and vast 
plaster pillars supporting flimsy galvanised iron verandahs 
and odds and ends of rough-cast and weather-board and 
factory iron and ornamental tiles all jumbled up together. 
Sensitive architects hold plaintive conferences, and write 
articles for Art in Australia (which has a circulation of 
a thousand or two) and occasionally get the chance to 
design a house which will fill with constcrnation “the 
souls of neighbours dwelling in multi-angular villas.” 
One of these architects, well known for his beautiful 
illustrations of what remains of the dignified architecture 
of early colonial days, has described his feelings when 
he returned, ambitious and hopeful, from years of study 
in Europe and America. “The first glimpse of a 
town in my native land aroused disquietude. . . . It was 
not the galvanised iron and cheap materials, but the 
colour, form, ornament, and the commonplace dullness 
of it all... . At the moment when I stepped ashore 
in Australia I would gladly have boarded a ship return- 
ing to Europe.” 

What is torture to the architect, however, may be 
perfection to the clerk, and the desires and satisfactions 
of both have some claims to consideration. Yet even the 
clerk seems to have some dim realisation of the dullness 
and monotony of Antipodean suburbia. Why else should 
he yearn for all those little fancies, audacities, and embellish- 
ments which will distinguish ‘* Edithvill,” his home, from 
*“ Wywurrie,” the home of his neighbour? Alas, his 
enthusiasm, praiseworthy though it is, is but one more 
cross for the architect to bear. “Surely,” cries the 
architect, “‘a man may be heir to all the ages without 
putting his whole inheritance upon his house?” But 
the owner of ‘‘ Wywurrie ”’ goes on his way complacently, 
until his wife torments him with insinuations that she would 
like to live in a house like “* Kiaora,” four blocks away— 
a six-hundred-a-year house which he cannot afford. 

Some time ago a Commonwealth propagandist film sought 
to stimulate investment in a conversion loan by showing 
street after street of Wywurries and Edithvills, from whose 
doors emerged householders eager to help their country by 
securing 5} per cent. on the best possible security. ‘‘ Here,” 
said one of the captions, “‘ is the strength of Australia.” 
Here, at any rate, is the political strength of Australia, the 
concentrated voting-power which determines policies. 
Conservatives may console themselves that, even in a 
so-called socialistic community like Australia, this vast 
suburban mass is inevitably opposed to subversive change. 
It is conservative according to the sane Australian model— 
that is, conservative of things which would satisfy many 
members of the British Labour Party. There is no fear of 
its pulling down the comforiable house which it inhabits. 
The only danger is that 't may put too heavy a strain 
upon the foundations. and weaken the supporting pillars 
by too much tinkering. 

What is its justification? How did it get there? How 
is it possible that the last-found of all the continents should 
have the largest proportion of townsmen? What is the 
meaning of this 62 per cent. of urban dwellers in a country 
which, with irrigation and railway-building and wheat- 
breeding, is preparing to hold sixty million people, and, 
meanwhile, is paying the interest upon its borrowed capital 
almost entirely by the export of “ primary products ”— 
the fruit of its “‘ vast open spaces ” ? 

Economists give very clear answers to these questions. 
Australia, they say, merely illustrates in an exaggerated, 
paradoxical fashion what is taking place the whole world 
over. A good deal of agriculture, nowadays, is actually 
carried on in the cities. The artisan who makes reapers 
and binders, the chemist who tests samples of soil, the 
botanist who breeds new varieties of wheat, the railwayman 
who transports the harvest and the merchant who markets 
it are all as actively engaged in exploiting the soil as the 
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labourer who follows the plough from sunrise to sunset. 
The mechanisation of agriculture has steadily reduced the 
amount of farm labour necessary to produce a given quantity 
of food. Moreover, the unfortunate inelasticity of human 
stomachs sets limits to the amount of food which the 
markets of the world will take. Incomprehensible though 
it may appear to the starving beggar, even the very wealthy 
do not and cannot eat all day. But the wealthy may very 
well spend the whole day and the whole year in looking 
for things to adorn their elegant houses and persons, or to 
give them new sensations of speed or comfort or power. 
There are human wants without limit and the labour and 
——e which no longer find it profitable to produce food 
will seek employment wherever an old want can be expanded 
or a new one created. Their quest takes them to the 
cities. 

In this way economists make it clear that Australia is 
marching with the world—perhaps just a little ahead of the 
world. The geographers add their explanations of inevita- 
bility to those of the economists. They deal less with the 
general, and more with the particular. They explain, for 
example, how Sydney is planted on the stretch of coast 
nearest to that part of New Zealand which has important 
relations with the Pacific ; how it is the natural rendezvous 
for trade with the arc of islands which stretches from New 
Guinea to New Zealand; how it stands commandingly on 
the greater marine highways—along the road from the Far 
East to Melbourne, and at the terminus of the route from 
Western Canada and the United States of America. It is 
true that Newcastle, to the north of Sydney, is a better 
gateway to the interior; it is true, moreover, that New- 
castle’s coal has already attracted the steel industry of 
Australia. But Sydney, the geographers remind us, is the 
centre of a circle within which are three coalfields, and 
therefore must inevitably remain the industrial capital, as 
well as the commercial and political capital, of New South 
Wales. Sydney naturally agrees, and uses its political 
power to ensure that the prophecy is proved up to the hilt. 

The geographers will advance equally definite reasons 
to account for the local dominance of Adelaide, Melbourne, 
or any other of the capital cities. And yet—whether it 
is because of our sentimental attachment to the vast open 
spaces (so long as other people live in them), or whether 
we suspect that economists and geographers have too easy 
a time of it, explaining things as they are—there are 
many of us who will not admit that market, machine, and 
climate have determined everything. On the main issue, 
we must confess, it is vain to argue. Australia must have 
large cities, and the cities must keep on growing. But 
need they have been quite so large, and need they keep 
on growing quite so fast? It is quite evident from the 
legislation in the Commonwealth Statute Book that 
definite human intention has played its part in building 
up the endless rows of suburban streets. And human 
intention expressed in economic policies is something 
which it is not impertinent to criticise. The truth is that, 
generally speaking, men in cities are at the present stage 
of civilisation in a stronger position for bargaining than 
men who work on the land; their economic power gives 
them political power, and their political power increases 
their economic power. Thus it is not difficult for the 
townsman to get away with more than his fair share of 
the swag; nor is it altogether incredible that cities may 
grow even faster than economic wisdom deems necessary 
and expedient. To those who have will be given, and 
what is not given them they will try to take. This is 
natural, but it is detestable and may be dangerous. It 
is indeed vain to kick against the pricks which economic 
and geographical necessity have sharpened, but it may 
not be impossible to batter or pluck out the bristles which 
partisan legislation has planted and pointed, and, as an 
Australian poet put it with (for a poet) unusual moderation, 
** give City less and Country more.” 

When the poet gave us this advice, Melbourne, sitting 
by its “ sullied river,” was “ a city of half a million souls.” 
It will soon number a million. The poets will lament, the 
manufacturers will chuckle, the politicians will orate 
(about the vast open spaces), the economists will explain. 
And an increasing number of journalists will be writing 
articles about the City-State. This is what we are coming 
to! We must think of Athens, of Florence. Ww. K. H. 
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COMPELLED TO VOTE 


F you read the “ Personal” advertisements in the 

I Morning Post you will usually—perhaps always— 
come on a small advertisement that runs: 
Votine at both Parliamentary and Municipal ELections xysy 

BE MapEe Computsory. Write to your M.P.—J. K. 

There is something attractive about an enthusiasm that 
can go on in this fashion advertising yet another tiny pill 
to cure earthquakes. “J. K.,” I imagine, believes in the 
compulsory vote as other men believe in Fascism oy 
Bolshevism or the League of Nations or Local Option, 
There is a kind of religious ardour in his capital letters, 
If it were possible to go to the stake for the compulsory 
vote, no doubt he would burn like a blessed martyr. The 
ardour of his faith is like that of a man who lives for the 
sole purpose of persuading his fellow-men to drink lemon- 
juice or raisin-water or to eat some kind of bread that 
nobody would think of eating except on principle. The 
world is so full of a number of cures that it is a wonder 
we have not arrived at an earthly Paradise long ago. And 
every cure, however fantastic, has its own devoted mis. 
sionaries. There are probably men living to-day who 
would give their lives for phonetic spelling. 

I am myself inclined to a modified belief in lemon-juice 
—and even, though I have never tasted it, in raisin-water— 
but I am more sceptical in regard to cures for the ills of 
society than for those of the flesh. I am _ particularly 
sceptical when it is proposed to compel me to do something 
whether I wish to do it or not. Many people seem to 
believe that, if a thing is good—good either for us as 
individuals or for society at large—it is our duty to do it 
and that, if we do not do it voluntarily, we should be 
compelled by law to do it. They cannot see what the 
laws are for except to force people to do their duty who 
would otherwise shirk it. They take it for granted that 
it is the duty of every adult elector to be sufficiently 
interested in the affairs of his nation and his city, town 
or village to cast his vote at elections for the man who 
in his opinion would administer public affairs most wisely, 
and from this they advance to the conclusion that every 
elector should be compelled to become something of a 
politician, whether he wishes to do so or not. I myself 
believe that it is desirable that every adult man and 
woman should be a wise politician. I should like to see 
a Pericles or an Abraham Lincoln in every home. There 
is nothing more startling than the paucity of political 
thought in a modern democracy. There is a far greater 
amount of earnest thought devoted to horses and hats 
in twentieth-century England than to those great problems 
on the solution of which the safety of the country depends. 
The newspapers do not devote more space to sport than 
to unemployment for any other reason than that the mass 
of the voters are more interested in sport. This is 4 
lamentable issue of all the mighty struggles of the past 
for the extension of the franchise. Men—and women— 
will apparently make almost any sacrifice in order to 
obtain a vote, and, when they have obtained it, they can 
take only the most spasmodic interest in the purpose 
for which it is worth possessing. They leave the real 
business of politics to others, much as men did in the days 
of oligarchies and tyrannies. 

Deplorable as this is, however, it may be a necessity 
of human nature. It may be a false assumption that 
democracy should result in producing a nation of Pericleses, 
and it may well be that nature meant the mass of men 
even in democracy to be passive rather than active m 
political affairs. The theory of democracy does not imply 


that every man should be an expert in politics any more 
than that he should be an expert in poetry, and a real 
democracy is possible in which serious politics, like serious 
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poetry, is mostly in the hands of experts. The advantage 
of a democracy as compared with a tyranny lies in the 
fact that it provides an easy means for the mass of the 
citizens to get rid of experts who have proved to be inex- 

and to put other experts in their place. Even in a 
tyranny, as it has often been pointed out, an effective 
public opinion often exists which compels a ruler to alter 
his policy. But there is no simple machine by which this 
influence can be brought to bear, as there is in a democracy. 
The alternative to the discomfort of misrule is frequently 
the greater discomfort of revolution. In a democracy, 
the citizens have the most convenient means yet discovered 
of expressing their disapproval of one policy and demanding 
3 better one, and the vote is chiefly valuable as a means 
of expressing this disapproval and this demand in the 
easiest and most expeditious manner. 

Obviously, it would be absurdly untrue to suggest that 
every English voter is so passive a politician as this, and 
that the affairs of the country are entirely in the hands 
of an oligarchy of experts or supposed experts between 
one election and another. There are centres of political 
life and thought in every parish, and there are probably 
thousands of people who think for themselves, as we say, 
about politics in London alone. But the ordinary voter 
leaves politics to his party as he leaves medicine to his 
doctor. He may change his party as he may change his 
doctor, but this is not an expression of confidence in 
himself so much as of distrust of someone else. It is an 
excellent thing that he should have a means of expressing 
his distrust, but suppose, during a General Election, he 
has no feelings one way or the other to express. An 
election is supposed to reflect public opinion, but, if thou- 
sands of people are compelled to vote who have no opinions, 
their votes may put into power a Government which does 
not reflect public opinion at all. It is clearly in the 
interests of the State that the genuine opinions of the 
citizens should control the affairs of the country, but who 
would care to see the affairs of the country controlled by 
a few thousand bogus opinions, as might happen if the 
majority of people who were compelled to vote against 
their wills voted on one side? Nothing could be more 
ridiculous than to insist that a man who has no interest 
in politics should have as much influence on politics as 
his neighbour who is passionately interested in them. 
At present, it is true, the indifferent man has as much 
right to vote as the enthusiast, and his vote has the same 
value. But this is permitted, not because it is the ideal 
way of doing things, but because it works reasonably well. 
And it works reasonably well because it permits the man 
who is indifferent to abstain from voting. He has no 
contribution to make to public opinion, and the State 
gains by his absence from the polling-booth. 
_ There have, it is true, been a good many experiments 
i compelling reluctant voters to vote, all of them resulting 
fom the extraordinary delusion that, if you compel a 
man to express an opinion, you will compel him to have 
one. A few years ago the Fabian Society published a 
tract giving an account of the system of compulsory 
Voting as it exists in Switzerland and elsewhere. In 
Czechoslovakia, we are told, the penalty for not voting 
atan election ranges from a fine to a month’s imprisonment. 

ven so, at a municipal election in Prague, 50,000 out of 
424,680 voters abstained from voting, and it was found 
Impossible either to fine or to imprison so great a number 
of offenders. In Belgium, where the penalties are less 
Svere, the compulsory vote has been more effective. 
Certainly, if voting could save a nation, Belgium is well 
*n its way towards salvation. And, if abstinence from 
Voting can ruin a nation, England must be in a very 
Precarious condition, since, if we turn to the figures for 

¢ General Election of December, 1923, we shall find that 





5,007,816 electors did not then think it worth their while 
to vote. This throws a disturbing light on the political 
life of the country, and no one can deny that it would 
be an excellent thing if those 5,000,000 men and women 
could be persuaded to take some little interest in their 
country at a crisis in their history. But I very much 
doubt whether England would be any more prosperous 
to-day if each of them had been compelled to give a vote 
that had no more value than a bad penny. To me it seems 
like a debasement of the currency of politics. 

Apart from this, there are always good arguments 
against compelling men even to do right except when it 
would be unfair to others not to compel them. Thus it 
is just to compel a man to be a good enough citizen to 
pay taxes, since, if he did not pay them, his fellow-citizens 
would have to pay them for him. On the other hand, 
it is easy to think of scores of things that it would be 
better for human beings to do but that nobody would 
dream of compelling them to do. It is possible to believe, 
for instance, that it would be better for every man to 
marry before twenty-five and to have children, but what 
a servile State it would be in which marriage and parent- 
hood were compulsory ! Some people believe that it would 
be better for everybody to be a vegetarian, others that 
it would be better for everybody to eat red beef, but 
neither side has proposed to impose a compulsory diet 
on the mass of the people. There used to be laws com- 
pelling people to go to church on Sunday, but even those 
who believe most ardently in the good effects of church- 
going would shrink from making use of the police to herd 
unwilling congregations into church and chapel. There 
may be something to be said—though not so much as 
schoolmasters think—for compelling boys at school to 
play games, but, excellent as are golf and lawn tennis 
for the middle-aged, we should resent having to play them 
under the threat of imprisonment. Yet undoubtedly 
the health of the nation would be greatly benefited if 
compulsory golf were instituted. 

As for compulsory voting, I do not see much sense in 
compelling a man to vote unless you go a step farther and 
compel him to vote on the right side. This, of course, has 
frequently been done, but the law has frowned on it as 
intimidation. Why, however, it should be wrong to 
intimidate a man into doing his duty by voting on the 
right side, if it is right to intimidate him into performing 
the minor duty of casting his vote, is more than I can 
understand. Luckily, however, there is little probability 
of either kind of intimidation becoming legalised in this 
country. Common sense tells us that there are some 
voters who are better disfranchised; and that they 
should voluntarily disfranchise themselves is almost too 
good to be true. % % 


Correspondence 


THE FARCICAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON STREET OFFENCES 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I suppose that the doctrine of contempt of court does 
not apply to the proceedings of Departmental Committees. 
In that case will you allow me to offer a comment or two upon 
the current proceedings of the Home Office Committee on 
Street Offences. The reports of these proceedings in the press 
are very inadequate, but meagre as they are they make it 
plain that the whole inquiry as at present conducted is almost 
nonsensical, a sheer waste of public money. 

One official witness after another comes forward to allege, 
for example, that to the best of his belief there is no such thing 
as bribery amongst the police, and that the police never urge 
or even advise prisoners to plead guilty (I think it was old Mr. 
Mead, the police magistrate, who said that). Such statements 


are quite as absurd as it would be to say that policemen nevor 
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wear socks or drink beer, and prove nothing save the complete 
ignorance or innocence of the witness. 

The greater part, if not the whole, of the evidence that is 
being given to the Committee appears to be of this general 
character, and it seems to me inconceivable that any Report 
based upon it should be of value. Last week it was given 
in evidence by the Deputy Chairman of the Justices of a great 
provincial city, and by the Clerk to the Justices of another 
still greater city, that prosecutions for “‘ soliciting ’’ had dropped 
to about a fifth or an eighth of the number before the war. 
They agreed in reply to questions that this reduction was partly 
due to “‘ moral improvement” and partly to the ubiquity of 
the motor car which often took offenders outside their juris- 
diction. Is it possible, Sir, to imagine suggestions more foolish, 
more futile, or more utterly wide of the mark? There was 
actually a suggestion by a member of the Committee that it 
should be made a penal offence for a man to offer a girl a lift 
in his car. I mention. that only by the way. The real point 
is that this Committee apparently does not know and is not 
being informed by any witness that the England of to-day is 
a totally different place in these respects from the England of 
1912. Let us hope, remarked the Chairman, that these figures 
reflect some moral improvement due to better education. 

Surely the Committee should face the real facts—perfectly 
well known to every observant and intelligent man or woman. 
All this official evidence is the purest moonshine. Charges 
of solicitation have become less common partly perhaps because 
some of the police are getting to be more careful about preferring 
such charges in view of the publicity which has been given to 
the subject during the last few years, but mainly because the 
numbers and business of professional prostitutes are dwindling 
rapidly in London and all our large cities. And they are 
dwindling because of the competition of the amateur. And the 
competition of the amateur arises from ‘“ better education ”’ 
—that is to say, the wider dissemination of a certain modicum of 
simple medical knowledge. These are the plain facts, known 
to all who do not deliberately shut their eyes. 

I can mention more than one European capital—but there 
is a single one that I have particularly in mind at the moment 
—where prostitution has practically ceased to exist. Women 
of all classes are of such comparatively easy virtue that the 
ancient profession can find no place for itself. England has 
not yet quite reached that position, but ever since the war it 
has been rapidly tending in that direction. And this tendency 
is undoubtedly enhanced by every fresh step towards the intel- 
lectual and social emancipation of young women. 

I do not write as a moralist and I wish to offer at the moment 
no comment upon this tendency—though very much might 
be said about it. I wish only to point out that a Committee 
which in this connection is content to study police-court 
statistics is wasting public money as well as its own time. Its 
proper business is to study rather the habits and customs of 
the police than the habits and customs of prostitutes. The 
moral side of the question may be serious enough, but it is a 
matter for the Churches and should be regarded as outside the 
Committee’s purview. The strictly practical question is how 
far the police ought to be placed in a position which offers 
great temptations to, and great opportunities for, the black- 
mailing of a peculiarly helpless class of women. On this point, 
however, the Committee does not seem likely to be able to get 
at the truth at all. It is assured that accusations of blackmail 
are founded solely upon the actions of men who only pretend 
to be plain-clothes policemen ; and apparently it accepts these 
assurances. No doubt the great majority of the police are 
honest, but that in so large a force there must be a proportion 
ready to accept bribes and a smaller proportion capable even 
of demanding them, is a fact so obvious and inevitable that 
direct evidence seems hardly necessary. What is necessary 
is that the temptation should be removed by making it impera- 
tive that all such charges should be proved by the evidence of 
at least one independent witness. 

Meanwhile, I suppose the farcical ‘“‘ moral” discussions of 
the Committee—utterly wide of all the real facts of the case— 


will go on. But that they are fundamentally farcical cannot, 
I think, be recognised too soon.—Yours, etc., 


a 
THE REBUFF TO THE BISHOPS “* 
To the Editor of TuzE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There are in reality two main controversial issues 
between Anglican-Protestant and Anglo-Catholic in the Deposited 
Book, viz., the legalising of eucharistic vestments and the 
legalising of Reservation for the sick. The first point would 
hardly strike any unprejudiced person as frightfully important. 


——— 


The vestments resemble the best clothes of a gentleman of thy 
first century ; and are therefore a close approach to the garment; 
worn by some of the earliest Christian ministers on Sundays, 
A surplice is simply a refined copy of an ancient overcogt. 
it may have been worn at outdoor communions in the early 
centuries, but it is very unlikely that it was worn indoop, 
The Catholic priests who celebrate in vestments are thus faithfy 
in fact to ancient precedent. The Nonconformist minister 
who celebrates in broadcloth, is faithful to precedent in principle 
rather than in fact. The evangelical who celebrates in a surplice 
is probably an innovator and a modernist by comparison, 
But very few of the people who suspect the Deposited Book 
worry at all seriously about this point, though it strikes Bishop 
Knox and the Home Secretary as vital. 

On the question of Reservation the Bishops completely failed 
either to understand the public mind or to do justice to their 
case. Reservation on Roman lines has been introduced int 
many Anglo-Catholic parishes. That is to say, the Sacrament 
has been perpetually reserved in a special chapel ; the faithfy 
have been taught to use such chapels as far as possible for 
their private prayers ; and the Host is brought out for adoration 
at public services. I do not wish to discuss such practices 
here and now. The point is that the Bishops, apparently 
without exception, wish to stop them. But they did not say 
so with sufficient clearness and emphasis. The Book, it is 
said, was intended to authorise Reservation for the use of sick 
people only. But the Bishops did not attach a draft of their 
proposed regulations, and the public, not unpardonably, 
assumed that chapels of the Sacrament and Benediction would 
continue and increase. 

Two years ago I was presented by a Bishop to a new living. 
The parish, as a health resort, is full of nursing homes and 
sick rooms. Without Reservation, it would have been necessary 
for me to go through the Communion service at the request 
of sick persons perhaps sixty times in a week at Easter and 
Christmas. If it were possible for any priest to perform such 
repetition without evil personal results, difficulty would still 
exist ; for many of the sick are quite unequal to a prolonged 
service, and yet desire to make their Communion. I wasgiven 
permission to reserve for the sick only, under conditions which 
absolutely prevent adoration by the whole. No lamp or other 
indication that the reserved elements were in the church was 
to be permitted. I was to reserve only for the immediate 
use of the sick. The result is that as a rule nobody knows 
whether the reserved elements are in the church or not, except 
myself and any persons present at the quiet services on weekday 
mornings when the elements are transferred from the altar 
to the aumbry. Reservation for the sick was a custom of the 
early Church; has been forced by circumstances upon all 
other churches which lay stress upon sacraments ; and allowing 
for the growth in population is a logical corollary of the 1662 
book. If the Bishops had definitely indicated their intention 
to confine reservation within the limits which most of them 
are already attempting to enforce, much of the opposition to 
the Deposited Book would have been outflanked.—Yours, etc., 

S. Barnabas, Bexhill. B. H. Davies. 

[Certainly the Bishops by no means made it clear that Reserva- 
tion for the use of sick people was all that they intended to 
authorise. The proposed new Rubric seems on the face of it to 
provide the easiest of loopholes for those priests who wish to 
let their parishioners know where the reserved Elements lie 
and may be worshipped.—Eb., N.S.] 





To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—If the gentlemen who talk so confidently about the 
‘* Protestant ” Reformation and the “legal” settlement of 
the Establishment, and the “ honesty ” of the Bishops, and all 
the rest of it, would only take the trouble to read the Prayer 
Book—the present Prayer Book of 1662—for themselves, they 
would realise what they evidently have not realised as yet, 
viz., that they along with the rest of us are all ** law breakers.” 

(1) Do they regularly recite Morning and Evening Prayet 
every day of the year? 

(2) Do they on Sundays and Holy Days baptize the children of 
their parishes, who are in need of that sacrament, after the 
Second Lesson at Morning or Evening Prayer ? 

(3) Do they catechise their children on Sundays and Holy 
Days after the Second Lesson at Evening Prayer ? 

(4) Do they recite the Athanasian Creed at Morning Prayet 
in place of the Apostles’ Creed on the thirteen specified occ 
sions ? 

(5) Do they preach illegal sermons at the end of Morning 
and Evening Prayer on Sundays ? 

(6) Do they always have Holy Communion or Ante-Com- 
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munion if there are not sufficient communicants, on Sundays 
and Holy Days with the sermon there, and only those ordered 
to be preached ? . 

(7) Do they see that they get the names of all who intend 
to communicate at least some time the day before ? 

(8) Do they allow people to illegally walk out of church in 
the middle of the Communion Service ? 

(9) Do they see that their children are brought to the only 
service in the Prayer Book in which a sermon is ordered to be 

reached, i.¢., Holy Communion ? 

(10) Do they regularly enjoin the sick people in their parishes 
to * make a special confession of their sins, if their consciences 
are troubled with any weighty matter”? And in that case 
do they give them the “ priestly ’’ Absolution therein enjoined 
(Service for the Visitation of the Sick) ? 

These are only a few of the things in the Prayer Book which 
are commonly disobeyed, not least by those who insist on its 
“Protestant”? (save the mark!) character. Why should 
* Anglo-Catholic * disobedience be more punished than Pro- 
testant ‘‘ disobedience’? ? On what principle of equity or 
justice? Like Rosa Dartle, I only want to know.—Yours, etc., 


Silkstone Vicarage, Barnsley. WaLtTerR B. Grauam. 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—I must have expressed myself badly. I had no intention 
of quarrelling with the use of the word * Christianity.” I only 
wanted to know in what sense you were using it; because it 
is used in a great number of senses, and none with which I was 
hitherto acquainted would make St. Ignatius and the Pope 
hold two different kinds of Christianity. Now that you tell 
me it was used in the same way as one may talk of the “ dog- 
gishness ” of an individual dog, I thoroughly agree that St. 
Ignatius and the Pope would each have his own Christianity : 
just as two twin Aberdeen terriers each has its own individual 
doggishness : not a creed, but an emotion, necessarily changing 
at every instant and absent during sleep.—Yours, etc., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. H. BE.Ltoc. 





To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—It is possible, I think, to sympathise with the genuine 
distress of all your clerical correspondents and yet believe 
that the article which has troubled them was fair and reasonable. 
But it is a disturbing mystery to one reader, at least, why, 
when so much of your space is taken up with serious letters 
on the subject, you should care to add to them the impertinent 
—in both senses—contribution of Mr. G. H. Thomson. This 
young man says, in effect: ‘“‘ Dear me, I had imagined that 
Christianity was quite a back number; yet here are all these 
good people getting really excited about it. Vastly amusing !”’ 

I think that is a fair summary of his letter. I honestly 
cannot understand why this pert expression of unimportant 
self-conceit deserves publicity, and I should not be surprised 
if all your other correspondents on this great matter, whatever 
their views about it, agreed with me in holding this letter to 
be offensive.—Yours, etc., R. WEATHERHEAD 

Heswall, Cheshire. Instructor-Captain R.N. (ret.). 

(We endeavour to make our correspondence as representative 
a3 possible, and the letter referred to was a fair sample of quite 


4 a batch of the letters that we have received.— 
D., N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—After reading your article and the correspondence on 
the subject, I may perhaps be excused for suggesting that the 
Bishops cannot complain of their new Prayer Book being 
regulated by the House of Commons when they themselves 
invoke the House of Commons to impose the matrimonial 
doctrines of the Church of England on all the numerous citizens 
of England and Wales who are not members of that Church. 

There has, however, been one sign of grace in the last few 
days, namely, that the late Mr. Thomas Hardy was the first 
officer of the Divorce Law Reform Union to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey! He had for many years been an illustrious 
vice-president of a society which has been consistently con- 
demned by the Bishops.—Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Sin,—My impression of the number of Jews and Lithuanians 


in Vilna corresponds to the estimates given by Mr. Somers 
Cocks. I do not think that anyone who knows the town as 


it is to-day would endorse the proportions of White Ruthenes 
and Poles that he suggests. At the lowest estimate of Poles, 
they should be reversed. White Ruthenes seem to play an 
even smaller part in communal life than the Lithuanians, who 
have, I believe, one town councillor out of forty-eight. There 
are twelve Jews and about half-a-dozen Communists. The 
rest are Poles. The elections were held last summer and there 
does not seem any reason to suppose that they were gravely 
unrepresentative. I give the figures from memory and they 
may contain inaccuracies. 

I never denied the two points repeated by Mr. Huddleston. 
They seem to me obvious. I only wished to suggest that both 
Paris and London encourage an unreal perspective in the affairs 
of Eastern Europe.—Yours, etc., 

Warsaw, 

January 16th. 


D. R. Grim. 


THE CARLISLE EXPERIMENT 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I am sure there are many of your readers like myself 
who are interested in the Carlisle experiment, but who have 
not the opportunity of witnessing for themselves the actual 
working of the scheme, and it occurred to me that a few remarks 
upon it might not be displeasing to them. Of late I have had 
several opportunities of exainining the scheme, and I confess 
that the more familiar I become with it the less favour it finds 
in my mind. The plea of disinterested management which 
is urged in its favour is hardly warranted by the general practice 
of these places; what I saw convinced me that the quality 
of disinterestedness was entirely lacking, and that there was 
as much eagerness to push business as obtains under private 
enterprise. Indeed, one manager told me that owing to the 
poor quality of the beers there would be very little business 
done unless they adopted very persuasive manners. 

In regard to the amenities of the houses, I may say that 
I was profoundly disappointed with them, there being an 
entire absence of the social spirit which one is apt to connect 
with a public house. The walls of many of them are almost 
denuded of the least pretence to decoration, while the tables 
and chairs are the very acme of discomfort. In one of them 
I feit as if I was not wanted; it was so cold and colourless, 
From what I saw I felt the deepest pity for the working class 
of Carlisle, that they had to tolerate such a travesty of social 
life as that of the State-managed houses. I had been told 
that I could get splendid dishes of solid refreshment, but, alas | 
on tasting one I felt that the art of cooking had yet to penetrate 
into Carlisle. Altogether, I candidly confess that such a system 
will never be popular with the English people, and the sooner 
it is discarded by the people of Carlisle the better it will be 
for them. 

The statement that has been made, to the effect that abundant 
profit has accrued from the experiment, is somewhat of a 
dubious character, as I was told that the scheme is not exposed 
to the rates and taxes to which private enterprise is exposed. 
On inquiry I found this to be correct, which further destroys 
the pretensions which its supporters have set up in its favour. 
There is at the present moment a strong agitation against 
its continuance, and though it has been reported that the 
revolt is confined to the Unionist Party, I found that all classes 
of the Carlisle community are equally anxious for its abolition, 
I cannot understand the mentality of those who imposed such 
a system upon the “ free and enlightened burgesses ” of Carlisle , 
it can only be explained in terms of a senseless teetotal fanaticism, 
A sound understanding of the social wishes of the people would 
have spared the good citizens from such a social monstrosity. 
—Yours, etc., James CLARE. 

Fern Hill, Throcklay, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THOMAS HARDY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I demur to the suggestion of your editorial comment 
that the death of Thomas Hardy will be regarded as an important 
event in the world of European letters? The only continental 
reading public which has taken notice of Hardy’s work is, I 
believe, the French; in Northern Europe he is scarcely so 
much as a name, as I know from my own experience. Quite 
recently a German bookman of repute who (exceptionally) 
realises Hardy’s greatness told me that he had time and again 
tried to get the novels taken up by a German publisher, but 
that in every case the suggestion had been turned SS 
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the reader after a very short enquiry. I myself recommended 
Tess to a cultivated and well-read Dutch lady, who was very 
enthusiastic about The Forsyte Saga, but had never heard of 
Hardy ; she promised to read it, but told me later that she had 
been too bored by so much crude sentimentalism to finish it— 
a friend of hers was in the same case, and their opinion was 
clearly typical. Substantially the same judgment was passed 
on the Wessex novels by a distinguished Swedish critic who 
visited London some years ago, as readers of an amusing note 
by Mr. Middleton Murry in The Adelphi will remember ; in this 
case enthusiasm was reserved for the work of Mr. Stephen 
McKenna. Whether Hardy is any better known in Italy or 
Spain I do not know, but should doubt it extremely. This 
blank incomprehension in the face of such an extraordinary 
achievement as Hardy’s seems at first surprising, but is really 
part of a well-known phenomenon. For Hardy is,as you said, 
in the right line of the greatest literary tradition of this country, 


and that tradition has never been properly understood abroad.— 
Yours, etc., 


Wimbledon, S.W. 19. V. SCHOLDERER. 


FRENCHIFIED 
To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I was much surprised by the following statement in 
Mr. Turner’s last article: ‘‘ Mr. Desmond MacCarthy admires 
Shaw because he is the nearest approach to Gallicism that we 
have ever had in the English theatre.” I have certainly admired 
many of Mr. Shaw’s plays immensely, but they never struck 
me as particularly French either in tone, technique or substance. 
In case, however, Mr. Turner should reply (always a possible 
retort) that he understands the nature of my critical response 
better than I do myself, and that though blind to the obvious 
I have been influenced by that which I never perceived, I will 
ask him a question. If these plays are really so French, how 
is it that while they have been repeatedly performed and 
enjoyed all over Europe and America during the last thirty 
years, only one of them, St. Joan (thanks largely to its subject) 
has had a success in France? While he is excogitating an 
answer, I cannot help expecting that he will be visited by 
whiffs of doubt whether, after all, Bernard Shaw is so Gallic 
a dramatist that to admire his plays is tantamount to “ suc- 
cumbing”’ to French influence. 

Mr. Turner’s theme was that “our younger poets, writers 
and critics have all succumbed to influence from Paris ’’—he 
almost added ‘“‘ perished from it”; and that one consequence 
of this influence had been the exaltation of ‘ the eighteenth 
century above the nineteenth and even above the seventeenth 
and sixteenth.” This statement is a misconception of the 
extent, nature and direction of that influence. The evidence 
he produces for it is that I have succumbed to that Parisian 
dramatist, Bernard Shaw; that Mr. Lytton Strachey wrote 
an essay in praise—and why not ?—of Racine, but “ could 
find nothing to say about Shakespeare”’’; that a volume of 
English appreciations appeared after the death of Proust; 
that an article in the Mercure de France preceded “a rage 
throughout England” for Mozart, and that The Criterion, 
edited by Mr. T. S. Eliot, often resembles in its choice of topics, 
its approach and its contributors certain French periodicals. 

His first item of evidence is absurdly far-fetched and the 
second is untrue—Mr. Strachey has written an essay on Shake- 
speare. He is also mistaken in thinking that Proust received 
**a tribute which no English author has received in modern 
times.” It is a tribute often paid to men of svience, literary 
men and scholars. It was paid to William James (In Honour 
of William James); to Tennyson, and the other day to H. W. 
Massingham: I could think of other examples. In the case 
of Proust, however, there was a particular reason why this 
little volume of essays by different writers should have appeared. 
Proust’s contribution to the art of fiction was entirely original. 
It was extremely interesting to contemporary minds and to 
novelists attempting to express modern consciousness; and 
he had died while we were only beginning to assimilate him. 

With regard to the Mercure de France, I must ask for the 
date and the authorship of the article in question before con- 
sidering, for a moment, the possibility that a single article 
in a magazine, which in this country has the most casual and 
confined of circulations, could have started “a rage” for a 
musician in whose case there are so many other reasons for 
feeling intense admiration ; the date because it is quite likely 
that it may not fit, the authorship that we may see if the article 
could have carried weight. 

Lastly, The Criterion : yes, there I see the influence of modern 
Paris—literary nationalism, Neo-Tomism, Rimbauism, but, 


——e 


please note, not a trace of eighteenth century reasonableneg 
and respect for clarity ; of striving towards moral conviction, 
but not after intellectual integrity, which in my judgment jy 
inseparable from it. The eighteenth century is in disgracg 
in modern literary France ; that is to-day the most prominent 
characteristic of literary Paris, and Mr. Turner has overlooked 
it! If he is seeking for traces of Parisian influence in Englang 
he must not go to writers like Mr. Lytton Strachey, or to critic 
like myself, or to those who love Mozart, but to writers who 
find comfort and security in portentous or fantastic obscurity, 
He will trace that influence among readers for whom a page of 
prose is only beautiful and profound if it is incomprehensibje, 
poetry only “ pure” if it lacks all coherence ; among peopl 
who prefer music without melody ; among poets who alembicate 
isolated phrases in the manner of Mallarmé and M. Valery, 
dazzle with hints which cannot be seized or tesselate violently ; 
incongruous words. In short, Mr. Turner is barking up the 
wrong tree.—Yours, etc., DEsMOND MacCartny. 


“GREAT ART” 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I hope you will allow Mr. W. J. Turner space to expand 
his statement—too big, he says, to argue in a short article— 
that ‘‘ intelligence and classicism are two qualities which ar 
never to be found in great art.” Further on in the same para. 
graph he observes that “ intelligence presupposes the directing 
or guiding with a purpose of some passion or vital force.” Are 
we to understand that the passion and vital force which impel 
great artists are never directed, or even guided, with any purpose? 
—or what ?—Yours, etc., Epwarp Manrsz. 

5 Raymond Buildings, 

Gray’s Inn. 


THE FUDGMENT OF FRANCOIS VILLON 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—To the evidence I gave last week concerning Bishop 
Thibault d’Aussigny. Francois Villon, and the Ordeal by Water | 
would like to append De Vere Stacpoole’s : 

Water must suck till his belly’s a tun, 
his paraphrase of the line : 
En ses boyaulz verse eau a gros bouillon. 


Stacpoole is one of the best Villon translators and authorities 
in this country,—but I think in that line he takes rather too 
much for granted. The exact nature of the cold water experience 
about which Villon pitifully complains is to me (as well as my 
reviewer) not quite so clear. But I made use of a dramatist’s 
privileges and followed Stacpoole and Payne and other extremist 
interpreters of the affair. 

In view of some misrepresentation (possibly unintentional) 
which one of the most respected of your weekly contemporaries 
recently gave of the matter (intimating, as they did, that I had 
described Villon as being boiled by the Bishop Thibault 
d’Aussigny), I would like to publish here the exact words of 
the speakers in my play : 

Villon ; Give me, I pray, a little drink of cool reviving wine. 
For the love of God 

Bishop Thibault: If you will confess. 

Villon; For the sake of Him who died on atree. He will remem- 
ber it in your extremity. Give me now a little draught of cool 
reviving wine, that I may muse upon it throughout my eternity of 

ain. 

. Bishop Thibault : og Villon, I will be merciful, and give 

you wherewith to drink, but not wine. You shall drink water. 

ou may drink and drink, as much as you like, and more than 
like. Throughout the dark watches of the night I will cry unto 

that you be saved by water. It shall be et down you, p 

into you, squeezed through you. Your bowels shall be saturated 

with water. Your perceptions shall swim in water. Do you 
understand ? ; 

Villon: Water? Torture by water? I must always drink 
water ? Monster ! 

Le Fer (menacing Villon with a red-hot iron): Thou impudent, 
insulting wolf! 

Bishop Thibault: Throughout all your ill-spent life you have 
lusted with women and drunk wine, and they have helped you t 
your downfall. You have sown wine, and now you shall reap 
water. The torment to which I shall now deliver you, will seem 
like a divine tenderness when you lie in the Pit of Hell parched 
with an eternal thirst. 

Villon: Fly-sucking Fiend ! 
that brazier. 
And no more of the rack and cord. Into his bowels 

Make him swallow it by the gallon- 
And for food fling him nothing save 
Such are the Wages of Sin, Francois Villon. 


Bishop Thibault (turning to Le Fer): Take awa 
No more of it. 
Jet there be forced much water. 
ful daily, till he shal! speak. 
mouldy crusts. 
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Some conversation of that kind I should imagine must have 
taken place between them. Villon, from his own words in the 
Great Testament and another poem, was made to drink much 
cold water against his will. But whether he suffered the full 
rigours of the penalty, the actual Ordeal by Water, I do not 
definitely know.—Yours, etc., HERBERT E. PALMER. 

22 Batchwood View, 

St. Albans. 


Miscellany 
JANE AUSTEN 


ROM Jane Austen’s work radiates a kind of warm 
posthumous glow, capable of humanising her least 
distinguished annotators. Her genial talent may 

even excuse those indefatigable critics, who have made 
it their business to establish with exactitude the day of the 
week and month on which her personages went out to 
dinner, attended local balls, and visited across the county. 
We accept the phenomenon, as the pathetic tribute of life to 
art, for here are characters, with whose “ originals ” and 
still living types it would be waste of time if we spent half- 
an-hour’s parley, so fixed and clarified by art, that we should 
welcome them as our companions in an eternity of leisure. 
Meanwhile contemporary appreciation shows no sign of 
slackening. A new edition,* low-priced and sensibly printed, 
seems to betoken the demand of a wider public than could 
afford the splendid Clarendon Press reprint of some years 
back, and may prompt a reconsideration of Jane Austen’s 
most salient characters, their attributes and oddities and 
the curious verbal artifice by which they were defined and 
crystallised. 

Now a critic, before whose judgments I instinctively 
bend, latterly described to me “‘ the flame of pure goodness,” 
which, he declared, burned high in such heroines as Elizabeth 
Bennet and Elinor Dashwood. Without positively con- 
tradicting this appreciation, I can only suggest that their 
virtues were so strongly tinctured by prudence as usually 
to appear the mere refinement of common sense. Prince 
Myshkin, we remember—that conspicuous attempt to 
represent a purely disinterested character in fiction—was 
not endowed with any particular worldly intelligence. 
Intelligence of that kind, a coalition of good sense and good 
manners, seems embodied in the persons of Elinor and 
Elizabeth. They were heroines, certainly. Of course, 
they never engaged windmills or hydras. Their role was 
passive. To the attacks of circumstance, to the depressing 
vulgarity of their mothers and country neighbours, the 
thoughtless volatility or criminal folly of their sisters, the 
shocks of personal disappointment and the pangs of wounded 
vanity, they opposed the smooth resistance of virgin brows, 
gtown wise though still unwrinkled. 

It was true courage, for example, and incidentally pro- 
found common sense, which steeled Elizabeth at the 
Netherfield ball, when Mrs. Bennet, in the close proximity 
of Mr. Darcy, would keep noisily expatiating on her elder 
daughter’s capture of his friend. Yes, there are varieties 
of social embarrassment, our modern counterpart of the 
precariously banished ills, plague, pestilence and famine, 
which demand an equal toll of sacrifice and devotion. 
Among a concealed hurly-burly of disgust, Elizabeth main- 
tained her equanimity, always doing her best to moderate 
Mirs. Bennet’s indiscretions with a daughterly respectfulness, 
that must have rendered her assiduities the more annoying. 
Temperamentally, she and her graceless father were much 
akin, But the daughter was obliged to overlay her cynicism 
with & light sprinkling of hypocrisy which her admirers will 
find it easy to condone. And, if circumstances permitted, 


* The Georgian Edition of Jane Austen. Nash and Grayson 
Five vols. 5s, each, d ' _— 





how severe, how unyielding she could be! Poor, hare- 
brained Lydia, no words were bad enough to stigmatise her 
depraved conduct and no unsisterly rigour harsh enough to 
supplement her extraordinarily deficient sense of shame. 
That Elizabeth herself had formerly loved the same man 
is a factor of the situation that can hardly be left out of 
account, should we assess her motives. But observe the 
restraint with which Elizabeth bridled her rage, until the 
possibility of a public scandal, in its worst aspects, had been 
successfully averted. Then it exploded. . . . Mrs. Bennet’s 
commiseratory transports were peculiarly antipathetic: 
Elizabeth could not forgive Mrs. Bennet, because Mrs. 
Bennet was a vulgar realist, not a “‘ woman of sense and 
refinement,’ a modern woman, her palpitating sympathies 
immediately attracted to the centre of the marriage contract, 
to what newspapers and clergymen call “ the underlying 
realities of marriage,’ while Elizabeth preferred the enter- 
taining complexities of its social nimbus. 

Thus generalised sexual interest affords the perpendicular 
and money the horizontal dimensions of Miss Austen’s 
novels. Personal whims, all the little sallies of personal 
like and dislike lend the composition amplitude and sub- 
stance. Around a feminine world, limited and amusing as 
the world classical geographers used to chart, flows the 
circular ocean-stream of Man. North, south, east and west 
are the outlying territories of barbarian females who 
acknowledge no law. But, on the navel of the world, stand 
grouped Elinor, Elizabeth, and their company, whose 
Delphic wisdom is the support of Marianne and Jane. We 
must not forget that it is the cireumambulatory stream 
of masculine emotion which binds this universe together. 
Thank heavens, neither Elizabeth Bennet nor Elinor 
Dashwood supposed they had a vocation for painting, 
biology, or benevolent interference with the lower classes. 
Their vocation and its field was perfectly clear. Female 
society they accepted faute de mieux. Their relations to 
one another, unless they were sisters, and, conceivably, 
even then, were conditioned by their relations to a man or 
eligible knot of men. They tended their virgin lamps 
against the Bridegroom’s coming, not from any Vestal 
admiration of the pretty, tranquil flame. 

And we must not confuse passivity with subservience, 
or lack of spirit. Elizabeth knew the secret of being 
recessive without being yielding. A man, stepping into her 
sphere, found himself hotly engaged, until such time as his 
intentions should become known. Mr. Darcy’s declaration, 
we imagine, was accelerated by the persistent bombardment 
he suffered. Till then, a feint of absolute indifference was 
compulsory. And when Marianne could no longer contain 
the passionate predilection John Willoughby had roused 
in her bosom, her avowals forced a passage with the cata- 
clysmic effect of a downright impropriety : 


. . . On opening the door, she saw Marianne stretched on the 
bed, almost choked by grief, one letter in her hand, and two or 
three others lying by her. Elinor drew near, but without saying 
a word; and seating herself on the bed, took her hand, kissed 
her affectionately once or twice, and then gave way to a burst of 
tears which at first was scarcely less than Marianne’s. The latter, 
though unable to speak, seemed to feel all the tenderness of this 
behaviour, and after some time thus spent in joint affliction, she 
put all the letters into Elinor’s hands; and then, covering her 
face with her handkerchief, almost screamed with agony. 

It was natural that the last century, which, in England 
at any rate, so effectually lost sight of the novel as a literary 
form, should have provided Jane Austen with insensate 
detractors as well as a few ardent disciples. Yet, if it had 
been for no other reason, her achievement would have 
been remarkable, because she learned to balance the claim 
of narrative and the claim of dialogue. Emma, perhaps, and 
Miss Bates’ tedious loquacity, display a slight weakening 
of control. 


Sense and Sensibility, on the other hand, Pride and 
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Prejudice, too, are scrupulously proportioned, if we except 
the rather clumsy appendage of Mr. Collins and Lady 
Catherine de Burgh. Jane Austen’s dialogue is sometimes 
so penetrating, that the impression it makes is comparable 
to the impression Rémy de Gourmont tells us he received 
from de Gobineau’s Souvenirs de Voyage : 
Jamais je n’oublierai, he wrote, ce petit dialogue entre sa mére, 
qui ne fait rien, et une jeune fille qui fait de la tapisserie : 
“‘Maman, ne pensez-vous pas que si je faisais la langue du chien 
d’un vert plus clair, cela vaudrait mieux ?” 
“Oui, mon enfant; mais je l’aimerais mieux violette, c’est plus 
naturel.” 
Ainsi, he concludes, M. de Gobineau m’enseigna, dés mon jeune 
Age, les principes du réalisme. 
Thus, in Pride and Prejudice, the indolent Mr. Hurst 
registers his surprise at Miss Elizabeth Bennet’s assumed 
aversion from cards : 


On entering the drawing-room she found the whole party at 
loo, and was immediately invited to join them; but suspecting 
them to be playing high she declined it, and making her sister the 
excuse, said she would amuse herself for the short time she could 
stay below with a book. Mr. Hurst looked at her with astonish- 
ment. 

**Do you prefer reading to cards?”’ said he; “that is rather 
singular.” 

And when you open either volume, no matter where, just 
as though you opened the door of a crowded drawing-room, 
in which a noisy party is in progress, there floats out a 
random burst of conversation, the different voices arriving 
exquisitely distinct, Lydia’s hoyden laughter: 


**.°, . We mean to treat you all,” added Lydia; ‘but you 
must lend us the money, for we have just spent ours at the shop 
out there.” Then shewing her purchases: ‘‘ Look here, I have 
bought this bonnet. I do not think it is very pretty; but I thought 
I might as well buy it as not. I shall pull it to pieces as soon 
as I get home... .” 

And when her sisters abused it as ugly, she added with perfect 
unconcern, “Oh! but there were two or three much uglier in 
the shop; and when I have bought some prettier coloured satin 
to trim it with fresh, I think it will be very tolerable. . . .” 

—or Mrs. Jennings’ amiable gabble: 


*“Oh! Lord, I am sure your mother can spare you very well, 
and I do beg you will favour me with your company, for I’ve quite 
set my heart on it. Don’t fancy you will be any inconvenience 
to me, for I shan’t put myself out for you. It will only be sending 
Betty by the coach, and I hope I can afford that. . . .” 

Those accents are unmistakable, and that, comparatively, 
Jane Austen’s exploitation of character is superficial does 
not mean that it is impoverished or thin. The very moderate 
scope of her ambition is her chief glory. She had diagnosed 
the kind of experience she was capable of absorbing, and 
elaborated a method of utilising it. No matter how tenuous 
the parts, if they are justly combined, or how common- 
place the fabric, if its organisation is beautiful. Blessed 
of all woman novelists is Jane Austen, because she did not 
create in spite of her sex—trying inadequately to play a 
male part—these pitiful male-impersonators whose borrowed 
fashion suits them as ridiculously as her clothes and button- 
hole Miss Vesta Tilley !—but made her sex the indispensable 
asset of her method. 


Her method of simply getting words to paper is revelatory, 
when we hazard an appreciation of its results. She sat 
reticent, busy at her needlework, the sheets and the pen 
near at hand but sedulously covered, presently smiling, 
darting towards her story, affixing some addition, going back 
to her chair. Experience was continually laying down a 
fine deposit on her mind, hard and sharp-edged like the 
deposit the sea leaves upon the surface of a rock. She went 
about, visited, and, when she felt too old for dancing, 


enjoyed mild tipsiness and a sofa near the fire. In her 


immeasurably smaller way, she had almost as delicate an 
appetite for human stupidities, petty vulgarities as Flaubert 
himself. She embraced the standards of her time and 
But, I believe, this pretended conformity need not 
PETER QUENNELL. 


class. 
be trusted too far. 


oe 


Drama 
THE ADDING MACHINE 


Ss‘ BARRY JACKSON has once again brought 
his Birmingham Repertory company to the Court 
Theatre for a season, and his first production is an 

American play which the Stage Society gave at one of its 

Sunday performances some time ago. The Adding Machine 

is a satire on American life, Mr. Zero—the counting house 

clerk who murders his employer when he is dismissed after 
twenty-five years’ service in favour of a more completely 
mechanical adding machine—being its hero. 


The idea that human beings are becoming more and 
more standardised under the pressure of the modern indus- 
trial system is much in favour among the more pessimis- 
tically minded to-day. In Europe we even describe this 
process as Americanisation—chiefly because we see it 
through the eyes of American writers who, like Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis, depict vast numbers of Americans as so many 
Babbits all leading lives cut to one pattern. Assuming 
that the picture they give is true, may we not ask whether 
this truth is no new truth but one as old as human or, indeed, 
animal or vegetable nature? Here in Europe where we are 
used to the pattern, we are inclined to overlook it in per- 
ceiving the small divergencies between the individual copies 
of the pattern, and the more intimately we know them 
the more important and striking become these differences. 
Thus Englishmen appear to us far more highly differentiated 
than Frenchmen or Italians and they in their turn are to 
us more individuals than Chinese or negroes. And if we 
look backward through the history of the drama we shall 
find that good dramatists have always concerned themselves 
with individuals in tragedy, but rather with types in comedy. 
In Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s interesting book on the role of 
the hero in the plays of Shakespeare he has a chapter “on 
the reason of the choice of the eminent for the purpose of 
tragedy ’’—a choice which has the support of all the critics 
from Aristotle to Bradley—and he finds that eminence of 
some sort is essential to a tragic character if he is to hold 
our attention. 

If Mr. Zero in The Adding Machine totally fails to interest 
us, it is because he is in truth zero, and we cannot feel con- 
cerned in the fate of zero because zero can have no fate. 
Mr. Elmer Rice, however, does not call his play a tragedy— 
although its hero commits murder and dies—and so perhaps 
we should consider it as a satiric comedy. But then if we 
are not to be moved by tragic pathos and purged with 
Aristotelian pity we ought to be amused, and for some reason 
for which I am seeking The Adding Machine was not in 
the least amusing, but just terribly fatiguing. It is cer- 
tainly possible to write an amusing comedy of types, for it 
has often been done in the past and Mr. Shaw has done it 
in our own day—although there seems to be a tendency 
to discard such artificial comedy in the attempt to 
get both more truth and more art in drama. The 
best examples of this new development are the tragi- 
comedies of Tchekov, and it is possible that the sharp 
division between tragedy and comedy is being obliterated 
for ever. 

All the successful comic dramatists have been keen 
observers of humanity, and if they have frequently preferred 
to leave their characters in the flat they have made up for 
their flatness by an abundance of types, so that although 
their plays might be poor in personality they were rich 
in human nature. It is here that Mr. Elmer Rice fails; 
his play contains a minimum of human nature and only 
one idea—the idea that Mr. Zero is nought and that nothing 
can be done with him on earth or in heaven. This one idea 
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has not even the merit of being true to life as we know 
it, for we cannot conceive of a real human being who was, 
like Mr. Zero, an absolute nought—not even in the United 
States of America. It is this complete lack of subtlety, of 
light and shade, of truth—in a word—which makes The 
Adding Machine so lifeless asa play. Its complete deadness 
would be apparent even to the most superficial audience 
if the play were presented in the usual manner, and to 
disguise the deadness of this and similar plays a modern 
device known as “expressionism” has been invented. 
We are told that “‘ by going ottside the limits of ordinary 
realistic stage treatment in the way in which his characters 
live and move, so that they seem to bare their inmost 
thoughts to the spectator, Elmer Rice is able to tell his story 
in the most graphic way and to throw a searching light 
on places of the soul which are hard to reach by ordinary 
stage technique.” 


Shades of Hamlet and Lear—to say nothing of Hedda 
Gabler and Uncle Vanya! It would be ridiculous to make 
these comparisons if The Adding Machine were just an 
ordinary play, but this expressionist pretentiousness has 
got for The Adding Machine an attention which its intrinsic 
merits could never have won. As a pure theatrical enter- 
tainment it is vastly inferior to the worst play of Mr. Noel 
Coward’s that has ever been produced, for Mr. Coward’s 
plays are at least amusing. And what is the expressionist 
technique ? It consists of (a) non-realistic, geometric 
scenery, (b) the substitution of noises and lights for speech in 
moments of emotional crisis. When Mr. Zero kills his 
employer we are given a representation of his supposed 
brain-storm by thunder-machines and zig-zagging lights. 
Speech is a human attribute and we know that bulls are 
confined to bellowing and dogs to barking, but we did not 
know, until the “ expressionists ” told us, that to abandon 


speech for rumbling noises and flashing lights was an 
advance in expression. 


This is not to say that I do not believe that other modes 
of expression than by words are not possible, or that in the 
theatre, the dramatist ought not to make use of theatrical 
machinery. On the contrary, a good play is always theatri- 
cal in the good sense. But the methods of The Adding 
Machine are crude, and this is emphasised by the exceeding 
ctudity of the Court Theatre production. One feels that the 
producer has been aiming all through at reaching the mean- 
est possible intelligence in his audience. Everything is 
underlined and over-emphasised to exasperation point, 
and every moment some fresh horror strikes the ears or 
the eyes. I cannot understand, for example, how the 
producer, Mr. W. G. Fay, can allow Miss Carrie Baillie 
(Mrs. Zero) to assault the ears of the audience by shrieking 
and yelling as she does. Surely you can be a shrew without 
splitting a man’s ear-drums? Perhaps the theatre in 
which the company are used to playing in Birmingham is a 
large one, but even then one of the first duties of a producer 
would be to scale down the actors’ performances to suit the 
small auditorium of the Court. Or is this one of the modern 
methods of making a dead thing seem alive—a mere noisy 
bluff carried to the last extreme ? There is a singular lack 
of art in the productions of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre Company, but they are dealt with tenderly by the 
critics because it is recognised that Sir Barry Jackson’s 
intentions are good—that is to say, that he is more inter- 
ested in producing good plays than in making money. 
It seems a great pity that in all these years Sir Barry 
Jackson’s admirable efforts on behalf of the theatre have 
hot been admirably executed. He has not, so far, succeeded 
i discovering an absolutely first-rate producer and this 
explains why he has not made a deeper impression upon 
theatrical art in England. 


J. B.-W. 


Art 
TWO NEW PAINTERS 


HE galleries this week are interesting for their 
revelation of two young English painters, Mr. 


John Armstrong and Mr. Rowley Smart, who are 
fulfilling in one-man exhibitions the curiosity which 
occasional appearances of their work have already aroused- 
Mr. Armstrong, who shows at the Leicester Galleries, is 
much the more sensational of the two, and bringing te an 
admirable sense of colour and pattern the gift of a nghly 
original imagination, there is little doubt that he will be- 
come one of the annual “ turns” at the corner of Green 
Street. It is not inappropriate that a near neighbour of his 
exhibition is an excellent French bookshop, and that across 
the road he is faced by a news-stall famous for its equip- 
ment in the more luxurious products of the American press. 
For Mr. Armstrong is essentially up to date, assimilating 
at once the best methods of his art to be learned from Paris, 
as in his Picassoesque incisiveness of line and decorative 
convention of the human body, with an extremely culti- 
vated naivety of fantasy and decoration which has its 
counterpart in the deceptive simplicity of the better pro- 
ducts of the American stage. But the superficial surprise 
which this combination causes should not be allowed to 
obscure an appreciation of the craftsmanship and intelligence 
which has gone to its making. Here at last is real invention, 
mental as well as purely artistic, the continuation, on the 
line of the pre-Raphaelites and Beardsley, of a picture 
which is not only satisfactorily composed in its own conven- 
tion, but is also illuminated by an original literary interest. 
And it must not be forgotten that, along with the increasing 
interest abroad in the more purely pictorial elements of 
art, the same tradition of painting which possesses a literary 
or more general interest, has existed strongly and trium- 
phantly in the work of Moreau and Odilon Redon, and, at 
the present day, of Ensor, Ronault and Chagall. Even 
with the surréaliste leaders, Ernst and Chirico, Mr. Arm- 
strong would be in no strange company. After the ztiolation 
of the post-impressionist stimulus to the manufacture of 
more or less standardised pattern-pictures, it is to the 
intellectual invention of such painters that art must look 
for its next novel impulse. There is perhaps a danger 
that Mr. Armstrong may be too easily content with a statie 
method of design, which, although intricate and impressive, 
yet lacks the splendid sweep and rhythm of the “ Entry to 
the Circus,” and the “‘ Rape of Persephone,” and it is to be 
hoped that an almost inevitable popularity may not cause 
him to lose the energy without which he would become only 
an imitation of himself. As it is, he has provided an 
exhibition not only worth seeing, but worth quarre!ling 
over. 

Mr. Rowley Smart, at the St. George’s Gallery, provides 
no sensation beyond the pleasure in good work. In his 
unobstrusively satisfactory landscapes he shows himself 
as knowledgeable as need be in the methods of his art. 
His water-colours of Connemara are to a considerable extent 
reminiscent of the work of Richard Innes, though less 
emphatic in colour and more fluid in design. But with 
admirable control, Mr. Smart arrests his effect at actual 
representation, where a less able hand would have confused 
it with an irrelevant Celtic melancholy. The art of water- 
colour landscape has always been a peculiarly English 
accomplishment, but where too many painters are satisfied 
with mere reproduction of the early English water-colour 
school, Mr. Smart shows himself worthy of that school’s 
tradition without being enslaved by its conventions. The 
oil-paintings, for the most part landscapes in Normandy, 
seem less successful, as though Mr. Smart were more 
interested in the manner of his painting than in his actual 
subject. Possibly a certain monotony in the effects of 
light makes it difficult to judge them as fairly as one would 
estimate an isolated canvas. In any case, these restrained 
and thoughtful studies in impressionism create a desire 
to see Mr. Smart’s work not only in greater variety, but in 
greater quantity also. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. FESTING JONES’S Life of S Samuel Butler 
(Macmillan) is an admirable piece of work in 
the manner of the Dutch school; not only every 

detail in the sitter himself, but also in his surroundings, 
is painted in with the most careful precision. Mr. Festing 
Jones takes two long volumes to do this and, if I remember 
right, there were some complaints at the time from reviewers 
that he had put too much into his book: I did not think 
so myself. I read it, I remember, on a voyage, which 
was, of course, a circumstance favourable to such a bio- 
graphy, and I was, having known Butler, 
enjoy much that a reviewer would skip. (Reviewers, for 
obvious reasons, prefer brevity.) For instance, it gave 
me pleasure to hear how Butler packed his bag for his 
long holiday, how many pairs of socks he took, ete.; I 
liked to be told precisely how he spent his day: that after 
rising at seven and preparing his breakfast, it was eaten 
and cleared away by 8.30, when he read his Times for forty 
to forty-five minutes; that then his manservant Alfred 
came at 9.30 and chatted to him, and that he reached 
the reading-room of the British Museum between 10.15 
and 10.30—and so on and so on. I liked being given 
exact information about the people Samuel Butler used 
to take Sunday walks with, even about their sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts; I liked being kept well 
posted in his finances. All this not only gave me a cosy 
feeling, but permitted me to believe that I was thumbing 
the very texture of the stuff out of which his life was 
woven; and it also seemed to me appropriate to the 
subject. His biographer’s method was in harmony with 
the attitude of Butler himself towards practical affairs, 
which in its meticulous attention had in it a suggestion 
of ironic politeness. He was not going to allow that 
schoolmaster Fate a chance of saying, ‘“‘ Well, of course, 
if you are careless and perfunctory you can’t expect not 
to get into messes”’; no, whatever might happen, it 
would not be his fault if things went awry; he was 
determined to be a good, careful boy. Therefore, what 
some of Mr. Festing Jones’s critics complained of in his 
book as an undue attention to small matters of fact seemed 
to me a merit; and it is largely for that reason that I 
find myself picking up The Life of Samuel Butler again, 
from time to time, and reading in it. 


disposed to 


* * * 


The art of the biographer is, as we all know, a diflicult 
one. And there is one respect in which biographers might 
often learn something from the art of the novelist. The 
interest of a novel does not depend usually upon one 
character alone. The hero or heroine may be _ vastly 
more prominent than any other figure, but there are 
nearly always in a novel of any merit subsidiary people 
who are important. The interest of Hogg’s broken-off 
Life of Shelley is largely due to the large amount of Hogg 
in it; of Trelawny’s picture of Byron that the figures of 
Shelley and himself in it are also life size; of Boswell’s 
Johnson that the background is Bozzy. I was talking 
to the future biographer of Dr. Watson the other day, 
and I was delighted to hear him say, “I intend to do 


full justice to such minor characters as Mrs. Hudson, 
Sherlock Holmes and Mrs. Watson.” Now, in Butler’s 


life there are two most interesting minor figures, his friend 
Miss Savage and his friend Charles Paine Pauli. His 
relations with both were curious ; though not more curious 
perhaps than many relations between human beings when 
they are carefully examined, yet to 


odd enough arrest 





attention when they are displayed in print. It is one of 
the merits of Mr. Festing Jones as a biographer that he 
fixes our eyes upon these two characters. Samuel Butler 
met Pauli in New Zealand. Pauli was a rara avis jp 
colonial life in those days. He was a Winchester and 
Oxford man, whose appearance and address impressed 
Butler with an envious, affectionate awe. ‘“ Pauli’s 
clothes,” he wrote long afterwards (1897), ‘must have 
cost at least twice as much as mine did. Everything 
that he had was good, and he was such a fine handsome 
fellow, with such an attractive manner, that to me he 
seemed everything I should like myself to be.” New 
Zealand did not suit either Pauli’s health or his spirits 
—perhaps the latter less than the former; Pauli had a 
wretched little £150 per annum job. More through luck 
than cunning Butler found that his sheep ranch had risen 
in value in four or five years to £8,000, and he resolved 
to sell; and what had hitherto been a mere acquaintance 
with Pauli ripened in a night into intimacy. (They were 
both lonely young men.) He proposed that they should 
return to England together; Pauli should go to the Bar, 
Butler paying his fees and guaranteeing him £200 for 
three years until he got called and could return to practice 
in New Zealand; Pauli was to repay him when he came 
into his reversion. They sailed in June, 1864. Butler 
having invested his capital at 10 per cent. considered 
himself well off. With characteristic caution he took 
rooms at No. 3 Clifford’s Inn at a rent of £23, where, by- 
the-bye, he remained for the rest of his life, and Pauli 
occupied the set of rooms at the top of the same staircase 
at the modest rental of £12. (How these figures make 
one’s mouth water !) 
x ** 
Pauli, after a year, moved to West End lodgings. At 
first they continued to see a good deal of each other, 
gradually less and less. Butler never knew where Pauli 
lived or how he was doing; though he could have found 
out in a hundred ways, knowing Pauli did not wish it, 
he did nothing. He continued to give him £200 a year. 
When in 1875 the companies in which he had invested his 
capital began to smash (Butler had re-invested on the 
advice of a friend), he still continued to pay Pauli, thinking 
himself responsible ; he was in loco parentis, and he was 
not going to behave like Theobald in The Way of All Flesh. 
His financial embarrassment during the next twelve years 
was acute, but he managed to pay Pauli every year out 
of his dwindling capital, who remained silent about his 
own earnings and abode. In 1897, while at Boulogne, 
Butler read in the Times that Pauli had died on Decem- 
ber 29th. The undertaker wrote to him and he attended 
the funeral. From talking to the other mourners in the 
train he learnt that Pauli had lived in Belgrave Mansions, 
Grosvenor Gardens; he learnt that his receipts from his 
practice had sometimes reached £800 to £900 a year and 
that his estate was about £9,000. Butler wrote : 

Knowing what I know now, I see that the withdrawal of my 

£200 a year would not have been the disaster to him which I thought 
it would ; but, even so, Pauli would never have stood my breaking 
with him. Not that he liked me—it is plain he never did so— 
but he respected me and feared me. He must have feared things 
coming round to me. He would never have known what I might 
not suy about him. Physically he was as brave as morally he 
was the reverse ; if he had found himself threatened with disgrace 
he would never have faced it. This is my belief, and the more 
I think of it the more thankful I am that I never knew the truth 
until it was too late for my knowledge to tempt me into departing 
from the line of conduct which I had long decided upon. 

... The thing is over. I am thankful that it is so. I can 
laugh at the way in which Pauli hoodwinked me, and, as I said 
to the solicitor, though he left me nothing in his will, he has, in 
effect, left me from £200 to £210 a year, ‘clear of all outgoings— 
for the luncheons must be taken into account. We both of us 
laughed somewhat heartily when I took in the luncheons. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 


Be 


It is a queer story. 
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THE IMPERIALIST QUEEN 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. Second Series, Vol. 3, 1879-1885. 

Edited by G. E. Buckie. Murray. 25s. 

This new volume of Queen Victoria’s letters covers what 
were, perhaps, from a political point of view, the most important 
six years of her reign. For the most part Gladstone was in 
power—much to her Majesty’s disgust—and there was almost 
continuous trouble at home and abroad. We had trouble with 
the Turks and were steadily at loggerheads with Russia; we 
fought the Afghans and occupied Kabul and Kandahar; we 
fought the Boers and suffered temporarily decisive defeat at 
Majuba Hill; we bombarded Alexandria, destroyed Arabi 
Pasha, and began that occupation of Egypt which has not 
even yet been terminated; we sent General Gordon to his 
death in the Soudan. At home “ extreme Radicals” like Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain came into the Government 
for the first time, and there were important Franchise and 
Redistribution Bills and serious conflicts with the Lords 
thereover. But the worst trouble was in Ireland where the 
Land League was at the height of its sinister power; Fenian 
outrages were common even in London, and Parnell and his 
leading colleagues had to be sent to prison. They were certainly 
very difficult years, and they offer ample material for estimating 
the real political opinions and qualities of the Queen, who 
throughout almost the whole period was in constant and 
undisguised opposition to her Government. 

The Queen always called herself a Liberal, but what she 
exactly meant by that it is not very easy to discern. In a 
certain sense she was very broad-minded—she did not, for 
example, allow her personal dislike of the republican Dilke 
to blind her to the fact that from her point of view he was very 
“sound”? indeed about foreign and colonial affairs. But 
nowadays certainly we should describe the views she held, 
and most obstinately maintained, as reaching the extreme 
limits of Tory Die-hardism. When Disraeli informed her 
(she was abroad) that he had been heavily defeated by Gladstone 
in the General Election (1880), she wrote: ‘‘ This is a terrible 
telegram ... a great calamity for the country.” And a few 
days later she wrote to Sir Henry Ponsonby : 

Mr. Gladstone the Queen could have nothing to do with for 
she considers his whole conduct since ’76 to have been one series 
of violent, passionate invective against and abuse of Lord Beacons- 
field. . . . She wishes, however, to support the new Government 
... but this must entirely depend on their conduct. There must be 
no democratic leaning, no attempt to change Foreign policy, no 
change in India, no hasty retreat from Afghanistan, and no cutting 
down of estimates. 

A few weeks later, having been forced to accept Gladstone, 
she wrote to Lord Granville (Foreign Secretary) : 

The Queen cannot help feeling uncasy at the state of the House 
of Commons. There is such an amount of interference and 
meddling in everything. . . . It would be grievous, indeed, and 
very serious if this democratic tendency were not checked. 

Later in the same year she wrote to another member of the 
Ministry (Mr. Forster) apropos of the growth of ‘ Radical ”’ 
Views : 

If these prevail instead of those of the moderate, far-seeing, and 
loyal ones, the Queen will not remain where she is; she cannot 
and will not be the Queen of a democratic monarchy ; and those 
who have spoken and agitated, for the sake of party and to injure 
their opponents, in a very radical sense must look for another 
monarch; and she doubts if they will find one. . . . She knows 
that Mr. Forster would not wish to see this country follow the dread- 
ful example of France! 


The italics in these quoted passages are the Queen’s and they 
teveal much of her mentality. 

In the circumstances it was only natural that her relations 
with Gladstone should have been deplorable. She wrote to 
him only efficially and saw him as infrequently as she could 
manage, preferring to communicate, when necessary, with 
other Ministers or even with leading members of the Opposition. 
When she wrote to him she habitually used language which 
was barely civil and never failed to exhibit both her distrust 
of his policy and her profound contempt for his courage, his 
capacities and his opinions. She may have been more often 
right than he—for he was not usually right—but one must 
admire, none the less, the unfailing courtesy, patient and gallant 
and only rarely ironical, with which he replied to her customary 
Urades. She made his position as difficult as a constitutional 
Sovereign could make it; going even so far at times as to 
urge, almost to command, those of his Cabinet colleagues whom 
she thought more amenable to her personal influence, to offer 


their resignations as a means of forcing her views upon her 
Prime Minister. 

The most striking features of the Queen’s public character 
as revealed in this volume are her exuberant ‘ imperialism ” 
and her naive confidence in severity as a panacea for almost 
all political difficulties. In reading some of these letters one 
almost feels that if the Emperor William II., her grandson, 
has been brought up at her knee, we should hardly have to look 
for any other explanation of the character which he event- 
ually developed and exhibited. Her first principle, which she 
never tired of impressing upon her Ministers was: ‘What I 
have I hold.’ When the Afghan War was over she wanted 
to keep both Kabul and Kandahar and was disgusted when 
she found that even the leaders of the Tory Opposition would 
not hear of it. In Ireland she wanted ‘resolute government,”’ 
courts-martial, swift and sure vengeance upon agitators and 
Fenians, without merey—or ‘‘ weakness”’ as she preferred 
to call it. ‘* Martial law,’ she wrote to Lord Granville in 
May, 1882, ‘* would be better than the proposed trials without 
jury, as it would relieve the magistrates from great difficulty.” 
She protested with all her strength against Gladstone’s decision 
to be content with a formal “suzerainty ” over the Transvaal 
—wherein ultimate events perhaps showed her to have been 
right. And when flogging in the Army was abolished by general 
consent she stood almost alone in opposition; she had the 
gravest doubts as to the wisdom of this step, and when a year 
or two later the war in Egypt broke out, she enquired whether 
flogging might not be revived for a time. 

When she was told that we had not enough troops to occupy 
the Soudan and fight Russia (on the North-West frontier) at 
the same time, she was furious at the Government’s lack of 
foresight and must have highly approved of Lord Wolseley’s 
sentiments when in this crisis he wrote to her : 

The people of England lack the public spirit that would cause 
them to support the burden of an army and navy of a strength 
commensurate with our duties and _ responsibilities. ... And 
when professional soldiers and sailors warn the people on these 
serious subjects, professional politicians jump up and pooh-pooh 
all their warnings. The foolish public prefer believing the tradesman 
who has become a politician to the gentleman who wears your 
Majesty’s uniform. 

At the very height of the Imperialist boom, when tens of thous- 
ands of square miles were being added to her dominions every 
year, she wrote (to the Foreign Secretary) apropos of the French 
occupation of Madagascar : 

Are we to let the French go on taking what they like with 
impunity ? First Tunis and now Madagascar! It will have the 


very worst effect. 
When the rebel Arabi Pasha was captured after Wolseley’s 


victory at Tel-el-Kebir, the Queen fought as fiercely as she could 
for his execution, and protested vehemently against his having 
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English counsel to defend him; and she regarded the com- 
mutation of his death sentence to one of perpetual exile as a 
dreadful piece of pusillanimous stupidity. A strong-minded 
old lady indeed! 

Yet she was a very tender-minded old lady for all that ; and 
infinitely tender towards all personal woes; genuinely sym- 
pathetic and solicitous even about her enemy Gladstone, if 
he had a cold or could not sleep. In her private feelings, as 
in her private life, she was a model of that domestic femininity 
which was so generally idealised in the age which is known 
by her name. But in public affairs she was quite another 
person, having no real belief apparently in anything save 
force and being always as prone to distrust clemency as she 
was eager to sanction violence. The contradiction is not an 
uncommon one nor difficult for the psychologist to explain ; 
nevertheless, some of the evidences of it in this volume are 
startling. Many of us are accustomed to think of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain as the arch-Imperialist in the history of modern 
British Imperialism. But in comparison with his Queen he 
was almost a Little Englander, and she herself, no doubt, 
would have regarded him as comparatively a weakling. 

What is most likely, however, to startle the reader of this 
volume whose memory does not go back for forty-five years, 
is the extent to which the monarch in those days attempted 
personally to interfere in almost every department of govern- 
ment. In the last resort Queen Victoria acted always, of 
course, as a strictly constitutional monarch. Having said 
her say she surrendered gracefully enough to superior con- 
stitutional force. But she never failed to say her say—would, 
indeed, have regarded any such failure as an actual dereliction 
of duty. She declared in 1880 that she would never receive 
Gladstone and took care that her declaration should reach the 
ears of the Liberal Opposition: but when the Liberals got a 
large majority and it became plain that no government could 
be formed without Gladstone and that he would serve under 
no one else, she gave way, with deep regret, but altogether without 
hesitation. To quote, however, only such negative examples 
of her constitutional instinct would be to do grave injustice 
to her memory. There were moments of crisis, recorded in 
this book, when she almost alone seemed to know what was 
the right thing to do, and when without any prompting she 


exerted her own personal influence with the Conservative 
leaders to avert a dangerous struggle between Lords and 


Commons, demanding that as a matter of loyalty to herself 
they should act against both her convictions and their own. 
It is these incidents which explain—and, indeed, quite sufficient], 
explain—why Queen Victoria is remembered as one of the 
greatest of our monarchs. For all her strong and often wrong- 
headed convictions she had an extraordinary capacity for 
discarding all her prejudices at a pinch and acting in a perfectly 
judicial and disinterested fashion. Constantly she went behind 
the backs of her Ministers if she disliked or distrusted them, 
but never with subterfuge. She cared nothing that Gladstone 
should know what she had done, usually, indeed, wished him 
to know; and on his part he always knew that she would 
never seek by any public action to discredit any Minister of 
hers in the eyes either of the country or of the outside world. 
He must have found her infinitely tiresome with her constant 
injunctions to him to be very careful of what he said whenever 
he was about to make a public speech, her constant harping 
on her uniquely superior experience of public 
constant habit of saying: ‘“‘I told you so”’; but he could always 
count upon her utter loyalty to that ideal of a constitutional 
Empire which she felt to be embodied in herself. She was 
never silly and never surprising, her views were always predict- 
able, her intellectual stability was, indeed, perhaps the stablest 
factor in that great ‘“ Expansion of England” which took 
place during her reign. 

One feels that the Queen of these letters would have read the 
Morning Post with high approval, but the Daily Telegraph 
for choice. Probably, however, she read newspapers hardly 
at all. She strongly disapproved of publicity in relation to 
important affairs of any sort. When Wolscley was setting 
out on his victorious Tel-el-Kebir campaign the Queen sent 
two urgent suggestions to the Foreign Secretary. One, already 
mentioned, was that the custom of flogging should be revived. 
and the other was that no newspaper correspondents should be 
allowed to accompany the expedition, but that, if necessary, 
some officer should be ‘selected to write and report properly 
and discreetly’’—-an interesting anticipation of what was done, 
and was perhaps necessary, in the Great War, but was certainly 
totally unnecessary in any of the Egyptian campaigns. But 


the Queen resented publicity almost as a personal affront, an 


affairs, and her 


——— 


impertinent and inevitably ignorant interference with her 
prerogatives; public affairs, whether at home or abroad, were 
the business of herself and her Ministers and of no one else 
whomsoever—not even of the House of Commons, let alone 
of the public. 

Those days, happily or unhappily, are gone. They seem 
almost incredibly long ago. Our present Sovereign does not 
think or act in this manner, nor is it likely that any of his 
successors will do so. Yet it is not inconceivable that if Glad. 
stone were alive and in oflice to-day he might miss the stimulus 
of that indefatigable royal letter-writer whose unwearying 
public-spirit can scarcely have been equalled and certainly was 
never excelled by any one of her subjects. She was often wrong, 
but she was always utterly honest and terribly earnest and 
energetic. She hated weak policies and weak men. What 
would she have thought, we wonder, of Mr. Baldwin, what 
would she have said to him, and what would she have written 
about him to his colleagues and to Lord Oxford and to Mr. 
Snowden ? She would, one imagines, have liked Mr. Snowden 
rather specially, deploring some of his views but forgiving 
him for them, in the spirit of great experience forgiving 
inexperience and looking hopefully for the larger wisdom—such 
as her own—that should come with vears. 


A CHINESE VIEW 
A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us and of His Own Country. 
Hwvuy-Unc. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


In spite of the rather detailed account of the origins of these 
letters, we are not sure how far they can be accepted as the 
genuine letters of a Chinese citizen. They profess to be the 
work of Hwuy-Ung, mandarin of the fourth button, who left 
the village of Jen Te Chiang, near Canton, in 1899 and went to 
Australia, escaping from the justice of the old Buddha, the 
Empress Dowager. ‘The letters, written in Chinese, were done 
into a pleasant kind of English by Tseng Ching (to whom they 
are addressed) assisted by Mr. J. A. Makepeace of the Methodist 
Mission, near Canton; sent by Mr. Makepeace in 1913 to 
M. Theodore J. Tourrier of Victoria who has, after a delay he 
does not explain, given them to the world. This account seems 
very circumstantial ; but there are certain things in the letters 
which arouse suspicion. It is curious, for instance, that Hwuy- 
lg should, in August, 1899, find the streets of Melbourne 

crowded with vehicles drawn by horses or by machines like steam- 
horse, but using oil instead of steam. These machines propel 
large chariots containing four or six persons ; or are fitted to the 
hieyvele . . . All vehicles moved by oil-machines are supplied with 
noisy trumpets to warn people to keep out of the way. 


By 


— 


Now in 1899 no European city would have been found with 
many motor-cars in it; and we cannot believe that Australia 
enjoyed so enormous an advance over this Continent and never 
acquainted us older people with the fact. There are other signs, 
less definite than this, that the letters do not belong to the 
period when they are supposed to be written, and this makes 
us wonder whether M. Tourrier’s Mr. Makepeace’s Chinaman 
is not a relative of that older gentleman once introduced into 
English literature by Oliver Goldsmith. 

He is certainly worthy of that relationship. For whatever 
the origin of these letters, they are a most entertaining comment 
on Australian civilisation, and a most captivating revelation 
of Chinese culture. The mixture of shrewdness and simplicity 
in Hwuy-Ung’s character make him a most charming corre- 
spondent. On his first arrival in Australia he goes to live 
with a certain cousin already Westernised, and he records 
the shock he receives at the impoliteness and licence of Australian 


manners. As he gets taken about in Melbourne, never of course 
meeting people on his own level of culture, and not often as 


intelligent, he examines Australian customs and habits in the 
light of his own traditions and beliefs. The result is sometimes 
most enticingly odd. His account of cricket, of football, of 
social functions, of marriage customs, of the strange use of 
the English language is full of an unconscious humour which is 
also a criticism. There is a devastating description of Melbourne 
women meeting and talking about the weather—‘‘ Heaven's 
breath.’ In the most trifling phrases he keeps the picturesque 
and lofty style of his own country : “ I, the cheap scholar, during 
the last moon have suffered from an ignoble little disease 10 
the stomach with fever”; or, again, recording an attack o! 
seasickness in a storm: ‘ Ai-ya ! most honourable elder brother. 
I apprehended a tombless end, my spirit unworshipped by 
offspring, myself a hungry ghost! The pit of my stomach, 
the seat of all delights, lost its occupant, and its throne was 
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usurped by a malignant demon that seemed to struggle within 
me. My gall-bladder had shrunk. I concluded there was 
no run-go-out.”” He discourses with some severity on the too 
frequent use of Australia’s favourite epithet of emphasis : 


For long time I have been as one lost in dense fog; perplexed 
by the constant hearing from the common people of a word that 
sounds like “ Pla-ti.’” My instructor tells me it is not used by 
men of culture. This word, often repeated in a phrase, refers 
to the life-stream in our vein channels. Every object is then 
painted red and gory. ‘This is untrue and horrible. Thus they will 
say in ordinary converse: “‘I went to see the pla-ti man in his 
pla-ti house ; but he was at his pla-ti little meal. So 1 could not 
have a pla-ti talk with him about our pla-ti business.’” This does 
not show clear brightness on the part of such people. For the man, 
his house, his little meal, a talk and a business not can all be gory. 
My tutor gives me the explanation-rule for this curious habit of 
speech. Those who have it are of low class whose gall is small, 
but who desire to appear as brave as grizzly bears. These poor 
beings are found in the samshu-shops. They have the faces of 
foxes, but try to look like wolves. 

In more serious mood he records his conversation on religion 
with Christians, and is puzzled at their difficulties in accounting 
for the discrepancies between faith and practice, and their 
ignorance of the parallels to be found between their religion and 
other faiths. As he lives longer in Australia he becomes more 
and more inclined to judge leniently and with an understanding 
imagination the customs of these people, so different from those 
of “the black-haired race.” It is curious, but perhaps not 
altogether unlikely, that he does not appear to be distressed at 
the violent change between the esthetic standards of Australia 
and China. Possibly Hwuy-Ung was too occupied with affairs 
of state and domestic customs to concern himself with beauty ; 
or perhaps Mr. Makepeace or his friend is not so interested in 
esthetics as in criticising, under this amusing guise, the weaknesses 
of the white race. Anyway the book is a real feast for all who 
can enjoy the quaintness of a perverted English style, and see 
our sophistications made the object of lively and intelligent 
laughter. 


THE REMAKING OF GERMANY 
The Rise of the German Republic. By H. G. Danrets. Nisbet. 15s. 


This book is easily the best account that has appeared in English 
of the German revolution and its consequences. Mr. Daniels 
may not be an inspired historian; indeed his own modest 
description of his method is that it represents ‘‘ the application 
of a quasi-historical form to the fruits of personal recollection, 
experience and inquiry.” But he possesses in a high degree the 
detachment and cool judgment which are much rarer than they 
ought to be amongst professional historians, and though we may 
sigh at times for a more lavish use of colour, the reader who wants 
to know what has happened in Germany during the last nine 
years, and why things happened as they did, will find Mr. Daniels 
a thoroughly satisfactory guide. But the things that happened 
were so topsy turvy and so bewilderingly tangled that it is 
difficult to exaggerate the debt due to a writer who not only 
sorts them into orderly sequence, but rarely fails to present 
movements and men in their true perspective. 

Nobody was moved to say of the German Revolution as Fox 
did of the capture of the Bastille, ‘‘ How much the greatest 
event in the history of the world and how much the best!” 
Yet it is a phenomenon no less worthy of study, were it only as an 
exception to the rules which were supposed to govern upheavals 
of this kind. Ordinarily the problem is to make the revolution, 
and, having made it, to ensure that the forces which accomplished 
the work of disintegration shall be harnessed for constructive 
purposes. In Germany the military collapse and the panic 
flight of the Hohenzollerns confronted politicians who had been 
preaching the revolutionary ideal for a generation with an actual 
revolution in being. Their obvious dismay is the best answer 
to the fable of a deep-laid plot to bring about a Marxite victory 
by betraying the army,invented by the generals to explain their 
failure in the field. The revolution in the form in which it 
appeared as a complete breakdown of the organised State was 
the last thing desired by any of the Socialist groups, except the 
Spartacists, though it realised exactly the first condition laid 
down by Marx as the essential preliminary to a proletarian 
triumph. 

Ebert and the Majority Socialists, as Mr. Daniels points out, 
saw that a revolution on Russian lines would merely hasten a 
successful counter-revolution, and they were sufficiently realists 
to scrap their doctrinaire Marxism to prevent this disaster. 
They made no scruples about enlisting the aid cf the reactionaries 


—— 


to crush Spartacism, and while this entailed a heavy price jn 
the long run, the breathing space gained enabled the Weimar 
Constitution to take shape, which if it did not reflect the ideal of 
any party, had the merit, as Mr. Daniels puts it, that it “* repre. 
sented with fair accuracy the psychology of the country,” 
Under the circumstances in which this work was done, with riva] 
factions of armed extremists threatening chaos at home, and 
foreign forces encamped on German soil, this is no small tribute 
to the despised politicians. They made plenty of mistakes, the 
number and magnitude of which are not minimised in this book, 
but in every crisis their best asset was their knowledge of the 
psychology of the country and their readiness to act in accordance 
with the needs of the situation, no matter how violently their 
actions might conflict with their theories. 

The reactionaries of the Right were as contemptuous of the 
psychology of their countrymen as the revolutionaries of the 
Left. When Kapp marched into Berlin he had no plans for 
dealing with the general strike which Noske had announced 
would be declared, and Mr. Daniels takes the view that with 
better preparations it is possible the Kappists might have won, 
as the city was in sight of starvation when they threw in their 
hand. The Munich conspiracy, even more formidable on paper 
in that the breach with Bavaria threatened to dismember the 
Reich, ended in comic opera instead of tragedy, thanks to the 
fatuity of the rival counter-revolutionary groups. Kahr and 
Lossow, Hitler and Ludendorff were all so determined that the 
Republic must be destroyed in their particular way that in the 
long run they obligingly wiped out one another. If these shabby 
jealousies and almost incredibly stupid intrigues were the best 
alternative reaction could offer, it is no wonder that the average 
German, tepid as his enthusiasm might be for the Republic, 
felt that he was safer in sticking to it, more especially as its 
leaders, however feebly they might temporise about other things, 
were prepared at all hazards to maintain German unity. 

Mr. Daniels takes the Cuno Government severely to task for 
its decision to back passive resistance in the Ruhr without 
making adequate financial provision for the struggle. No 
doubt the crisis was badly handled on the German side, and 
the blunders of the Government were intensified by the efforts 
of Communists and Junkers to exploit the situation for their 
own ends, and by the crass selfishness of the industrialists in the 
occupied area who first seized the opportunity to squeeze their 
workers and later lent themselves to intrigues which, had they 
succeeded, would have meant the political and financial separation 
of the Rhine provinces from Germany. In its last stages the 
Ruhr struggle was costing the Reich about £2,000,000 a day, 
but if Dr. Stresemann by abandoning passive resistance admitted 
that “ the bluff had been called,’ M. Poincaré’s trump card had 
also been played in vain. 

After the Ruhr it was no longer possible for any sane person 
to be deceived by the argument of “ productive pledges.” 
Reparations, it was seen, must be discussed in terms of economics, 
and once the Allies dropped the preposterous demand that 
payments should be in proportion to liabilities instead of to 
capacity to pay, German politicians were not slow on their side 
to make the advances that led to the Dawes scheme and the 
Locarno agreement. 

If the German Republic was in the beginning no more than 
“the despairing gesture of a beaten people,” it has survived in 
its nine short years of life changes and chances as formidable 
as any State has encountered. As yet it is by no means free 
from the perils that attend internal conflict and external] pressure, 
but even its extremist factions are beginning to realise that 
they must change their methods, and Saul among the prophets 
is no stranger than Ehrhardt, the military brain of the Kapp 
and von Kahr conspiracies, exhorting his former confederates to 
abandon uncompromising opposition to the new order and take 
a hand in the conduct of affairs. The best tribute to the makers 
of the German Republic is that, in Mr. Daniel’s phrase, they 
** preserved the national spirit,” and to their exertions it is due 
that Germany has again taken her place amongst the Great 
Powers. 


THE WHARNCLIFFE FAMILY 


The First Lady Wharncliffe and Her Family. By her grandchildren, 
CAROLINE GROSVENOR and the late CHARLES BEILBy, Lord 
Stuart or WortLEY. Heinemann. Two vols. 36s. 

Lord Wharncliffe, who is the central figure in these agreeable 
pages, was a politician of importance, for he was the leader of the 
group of ‘* Waverers ” who averted the crisis that threatened the 
civil peace and order in 1832. This was not the only occasion on 
which he played a moderating and composing part in an 
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Scotland Yard Inspector and 
New Harrap Detective Story 
Messrs. Harrap took the original step of 


submitting to a prominent ex-Detective- 
Inspector of Scotland Yard the MS. of 


The Marloe Mansions Murder 


By ADAM GORDON MACLEOD 
(Published at 7s. 6d. net on Fanuary 20th.) 


The story, which was carefully revised in accordance with 
the Inspector’s suggestions, marks a considerable advance 
on the author’s first novel, The Cathra Mystery ; in review- 
ing the latter The New Statesman said, “‘ Readers of detective 
stories will find Mr. Macleod an author worth watching,” 
and there were very favourable notices in the Nation, Punch, 
Times Literary Supplement, etc. 


Attention is again drawn to Foster Fohns’ THE 
VICTORY MURDERS, which Miss _ Rose 
Macaulay called “‘ an unusually good, well-sus- 
tained mystery-story”’ and the Liverpool Post “a 
detective story of positively bewildering cleverness.” 


The House of Lost Identity 


By DONALD CORLEY. Decorations by the author, 
end an introduction by JAMES BRANCH CABELL. IOs. net 


“Eleven stories, various and sophisticated. ‘The Book of Debts’ 
gave one reader the rare, authentic shiver up the spine. ‘ The Ghost 
Wedding,’ the best of the Chinese pieces, is good enough to have 
fallen from The Wallet of Kai Lung. Mr. Corley has more than 
inventiveness ; he has imagination.”—Manchester Guardian. 


GENERAL 


The Fellahin of Upper Egypt 


By WINIFRED S. BLACKMAN, F.R.A.I. Introduction 
by R. R. MarettT, D.Sc. With many illustrations. 15s. net 


“This simply written and most interesting account is packed with 
information; it not only describes the customs, but reveals the 
magical and religious ideas of the peasantry and shows how many of 
them are direct descendants of the custom and belief of the early 
Dynasties. Very well illustrated, and deserves wide recognition.” — 
Dr. A. C. HADDON in Cambridge Review. 


In Search of Our Ancestors 


By MARY E. BOYLE. Preface by the ABBs& HENRI 
BREUIL. With reproductions of cave-paintings in colour 
and many other illustrations. Ios. 6d. net 


“The best book of its kind I have come across.”—Iil. London News. 


The Italian Riviera 


By BOHUN LYNCH. “ Kitbag Travel Books.” 7s. 6d. net 


“Excellent, efficient, masculine and gay. It is that rare thing—a 
guide not written for Americans.”—New Statesman. 


“Not merely tantalising: it is a torment. This is the book for you 


—provided you are one of those to whom all travel is an adventure.” — 
Evening Standard. 


@ Mr. Arnold Lunn’s SWITZERLAND in this 
series will be published early in February. 


A Voyage to 
the South Seas 1740-41 


By JOHN BULKELEY and JOHN CUMMINS, 
Gunner and Carpenter of H.M.S. Wager. 10s. 6d. net 
“One of the most enthralling stories in sea literature, and casts a 


bright light on the social conditions associated with the building of 
land’s sea-power.”—Star. 


The Narrative of 
Samuel Hancock 1845-60 


A description of his overland journey to Oregon, his 
Captivity among the Indians, etc. With maps. Now 
published for the first time. Ios. 6d. net 


“Romance in the finest sense of the word.”—IIl. London News. 





George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 


THE WORLD CRISIS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


A CRITICISM 
By Colonel The Lord Sydenham of Combe, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., F.R.S.; Admiral Sir ; 

Reginald Bacon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O.; General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; General 
Sir W. D. Bird, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O. ; Sir Charles Oman, 
K.B.E., F.S.A.,. MP. 
* - * * 


With Maps and 
Charts. 
ros. 6d. 
net 


The 
Datly 
Mail says: 
“There is 
much that ts in- 
teresting and indeed 
of permanent import- 
ance in this examination 
of some of the facts and 
figures in Mr. Churchill’s now 
famous history of the War. The 
field covered by Mr. Churchill was 
so vast and his stimulating pages have 
elicited so much fresh evidence that almost 
inevitably there were certain points regarding 
which he stood in need of correction.” 


Send Postcard for List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd,, 34-36 Paternoster Row 

















THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


HAS ARRANGED A COURSE OF 


FOUR LECTURES 


TO BE DELIVERED AT THE 


ESSEX HALL 


ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2, at 6.30 P.M. 








1928 
JANUARY 26TH (Thursday) 
Mr JOHN DRINKWATER 
Readings from His Poetry 
FEBRUARY 9TH (Thursday) 
Mayor IAN HAY BEITH (“IAN HAY”) 
on “* The English Sense of Humour” 
FEBRUARY 23RD (Thursday) 
Miss ROSE MACAULAY 
(Subject to be announced later) 
MaRcH 8TH (Thursday) 
Miss EDITH SITWELL 
on ‘* Modern Poetry in general and Sitwellism 
in particular” 
PRICES OF ADMISSION 
For NON-MEMBERS : 


Course Ticket for the Four Lectures .. 10/- 

Ticket for Single Lecture os oo 2/6 
For MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES : 

Course Ticket for the Four Lectures ..  5/- 

Ticket for Single Lecture Sa - ng 


Applications for tickets should be sent to The Organizing 
Secretary of the National Book Council (3 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2). 
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emergency. In 1844 O’Connell was tried in Ireland for con- 


spiracy and condemned to twelve months imprisonment. But 
the conduct of the trial was flagrantly irregular, even judged by 
the standards to which justice was accustomed in Ireland, and 
the Law Lords, not likely to strain a point in favour of so formid- 
able and obnoxious an agitator, reversed the verdict by a majority 
of one. Wharncliffe was President of the Council and in the 
course of the proceedings in Ireland he wrote to his wife com- 
menting bitterly on the Law Officers in Ireland, ‘“* who are 
playing the devil with us.” The Tory Peers hated the idea of 
O’Connell’s escape and they were anxious to overrule the Law 
Lords. Greville has left a description of the impressive figure 
Wharncliffe made on this occasion, for it was he who dissuaded 
them. From that time it became the recognised practice that 
when the Lords sat as a Court of Appeal “ the unlearned Lords ”’ 
should not vote, and by the Act of 1876 the Court of Appeal was 
expressly confined to those qualified to be members of it. Thus 
Wharncliffe had a considerable share in two important consti- 
tution reforms. 

One of Wharncliffe’s letters in these volumes corrects the 
impression left by Spencer Walpole of the part he played in the 
earlier efforts to remove the worst scandals of the old Parliament- 
ary system. Spencer Walpole spoke of him as having wrecked 
Lord John Russell’s Bill. Wharncliffe, writing to his son ten 
years after the event, says that he carried an amendment against 
Russell raising the proposed qualification from £10 to £20, but 
that he was in earnest in seeking to enfranchise the large towns 
and pressed for this against his party and against Canning. “I 
saw Lord Liverpool about it several times, and almost went upon 
my knees to persuade him to let the experiment of giving the 
Elective Franchise to great towns be tried by that means, but 
to no effect. Upon the East Retford Bill I actually moved in 
the House of Lords an alteration in the Bill as it came to that 
IIouse giving the franchise to Birmingham, and told the Tories 
that they would resist till they were forced into giving the 
franchise in that way. Holland always tells me that I made 
him a reformer by my speech on that occasion for he had never 
voted for it before.” 

His son to whom he wrote this account was standing for 
Halifax at the time, and in another letter to him, Wharncliffe 
says that the Methodists turned reformers because they 
were angry with Wellington for conceding Catholic Emanci- 
pation. 

Two pictures of the social conditions of the time are worth 
quoting. One is an account of Sheffield in 1801. ‘* We were in 
Shellield to-day ourselves and in my life I was never in so stink- 
ing, dirty and savage a place. We did not meet a carriage of any 
sort or kind in that great town so we were an object of no small 
admiration and wonder to the inhabitants and collected a perfect 
mob round us at every shop we shopped at, of creatures, princi- 
pally children, without the least degree of colour in their 
cheeks, all ragged and all looking like blacksmiths. Altogether 


I never witnessed a scene of more idleness and filth in my 
life.” 


The other is a picture of the new rich given by a parson staying 
at Buxton in 1822. “In this house, St. Ansell, there is no 
other company but four gentlemen from Manchester and one 
from IJalifax, all persons in trade, and all rich, very rich, that is 
to say possessing each between two and three hundred thousand 
pounds of their own acquisition, and very well informed men and 
well principled as to Politics and with plenty of conversation ; 
but totally without the manner either of thinking or behaviour 
which gives the real charm to Society. Though this deficiency 
—I say it with pain as I have the honour of Yorkshire at 
heart—is far more disgusting in the Halifax man than in the 
others.” 

But there were a few rich men outside the world of trade as we 
learn from a letter about Archbishop Harcourt. 

“What do you think of the good old Archbishop having 
forty-seven grandchildren ? Di told me this morning that a 
very little while ago he made each of them a present of £1,000 
apiece. What a love he must be.’”’ Forty-seven in 1807, but 
there must have been many more later. A grandson born twenty 
years later was to give a stimulus to the generosity of the old, for 
the Archbishop was grandfather to the hero of the Death Duties 
Budget. The chief regret that crosses the mind on turning over 
these pages is that they contain comparatively little about two 
very lively characters with whom Lady Wharncliffe was closely 
related ; the famous Bishop of Derry and Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, mistress and afterwards wife of the Duke of Devon- 
shire who is known in history as the husband of the beautiful 
Georgiana. 


a 


ANCIENT CIVILISATION 


The Etruscans. By Davip RAnpDAtL-MAcIvER. Oxford Uniy, 
Press. 6s. 


Peasants and Potters. By Haro_tp PEAKE and HERBERT Jony 
FLEuURE. Oxford Univ. Press. 5s. 


Priests and Kings. By Harotp PEAKE and HERBERT Joun 
FLEuRE. Oxford Univ. Press. 5s. 


Dr. Randall-MaclIver’s brisk account of the Etruscans, to 
whom Cimabue, Giotto and Pisano certainly owed much 
more than they did to the Romans. is a model of what a smal} 
book should be. It is written with a light and deft touch, and 
it is clearly informed by a central idea about which move al} 
secondary subjects as satellites in due attraction. For a long 
time the Etruscans have been invested with a false mystery, but 
the author’s exposition of their origins and development blows 
away most of the mist without taking away from the strange 
dark interest of this remarkable people. He sweeps away the 
nebulous assumptions which bring the Etruscans over the Alps 
as Barbarians similar to the Villanovans whom they civilised, 
and he accepts the account of Herodotus which tells us that the 
first townships were founded by an expedition from Lydia under 
the leadership of a king’s son, who may have been the man 
whom the Egyptians called Tursha-— in which case the Etruscans 
had racial affinities with the Achzans. 

But whether they came from Asia Minor or one of the A®gean 
Islands, no other derivation can explain the curious medley of 
Etruscan art, their passion for gold and metal working, and 
the speed with which the grafting sprang into full maturity on 
Etruscan soil. Etruscan art has hitherto presented insuperable 
difficulties, because it has not been realised to what extent it 
depended not only upon Athenian and Corinthian models but a 
mixture of Assyrian and Egyptian. The homeland culture of 
the migrants was in itself drawn second or third hand from 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian originals, and it was out of this 
complicated background that the Etruscans wrought an inde- 
pendent artistic entity of their own. Here they differed from 
the Romans, who borrowed their whole civilisation from Etruria, 
Carthage and Greece, and prospered exceedingly because they 
were never bothered with any originality whatever. 

The reason why Etruscan civilisation between the eighth and 
fourth centuries B.c. so strongly attracts us is because it is both 
composite and unified. It stands upon its own powerful indi- 
viduality and yet carries us down into the past through a 
cultural landscape of the utmost variety and the most intricate 
interdependence. On one point we do not agree with Dr. Randall- 
Maclver. The early tomb frescoes of the Etruscans reveal 
a gracious and light-hearted spirit; the later ones are overcast 
with gloom and a brooding sense of terror, though, as the author 
justly points out, they never sink to the ferocity of medieval 
realism and the savagery of Dante. But there is something 
more in this psychological change than the caprice of fashion, 
something more too than the dread of the growing Roman power. 
One after another of the early civilisations of the world lose their 
happiness, and the relapse is often accompanied by a demon- 
strable decline in artistic capacity. It is the task of the 
anthropology of the future to unravel the causes and true 
significance of this phenomenon, hitherto almost totally ignored. 

It is convenient to take the next two little books together, 
not merely because they are by the same authors, but because in 
different ways they cover much the same ground. The titles 
are picturesque but singularly ill-chosen, and the subject-matter 
of both volumes often seriously overlaps. The work, though 
pedestrian in quality and expression, is creditably done, and 
the attractiveness of the books lies first in the open-mindedness 
of the authors, a virtue which can hardly be said to run riot In 
modern anthropology, and secondly in the gaiety and profusion 
of the illustrations. 

Their principal defect is what may be called the Anatolian 
complex. Why are modern ethnologists so obsessed with Asia 
Minor and Anatolia in particular ? Where for one thing is their 
taste? Neither the art nor the architecture of archaic Mes0- 
potamia can be compared for a moment with those of Crete and 
Egypt, and one gets tired to death with the odd, squat, formless 
characteristics of Sumerian, Akkadian and Babylonian design. 
More serious from the arch:eological point of view is the chrono 
logical temerity of the authors in respect of the early settlements 
of the Asiatic ‘mainland. There is no genuine evidence for any 
earlier settlement of Sumer than about 3100 B.c., while the 
resemblances of the painted pottery of Anau to the Minoan and 
that of Susa to the Middle Pre-Dynastic of Egypt might have 
checked the authors from plunging so deeply into the past for 
their dating. Why, again, do they assume that the Badariap 
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| A Parson and 
his ‘Churchwarden’ commend 


PARSONS PLEASURE 
the mild form of BARNEYS. 


The whimsical comment below reached the Makers of 
Barneys Tobacco from a Lincolnshire Rectory. 


The cheery Rector, in paying his seasonable tribute to 
Parsons Pleasure, admits three years’ acquaintance with this 
mild form of North Country Barneys. 


The letter which accompanied the comment, and the 
original comment itself, can be verified. All Barneys 
testimonials are genuine. 


A PARSON AND HIS 
‘CHURCHWARDEN’ 


“AS A PARSON (Rector by office) I feel it my bounden 

* duty at the commencement of this New Year publicly to 
“ signify my intense appreciation of the services rendered by 

“ Nicotiana—Parsons Pleasure—during the past year, yea, 

“and for long prior.” 

“MY CHURCHWARDEN and I have just completed a 
“ survey of the past year’s accounts and we are pleased to 

“acknowledge our entire satisfaction regarding those im- 
“portant items which herewith are in question 

“ My Churchwarden, though in reality a mere pipe, is my 

“second best friend and as a medium is a source of great 

“ inspiration.” 

“THE YEAR’S BUDGET sheet calls for expenses first, 

“thus: Three ozs. weekly of P.P. (Purely Palatable) at 
“1/1 per oz. for 52 weeks—£8 9s.” 

“INCOME: Nothing but Satisfaction. Further bust- 
“ness. Churchwarden re-elected to office and McConnachie 
“to be chief sidesman as usual. As Servers you are con- 
“gratulated and your services are asked to be continued.” 


larsons Pleasure is wonderfully smooth, mild and 
cool. It has brought the pipe’s abiding joy to many 
who, previously, despaired of attaining it. Some, like 
this friendly Rector, “not being able to take the 
stronger forms,” find lasting content in Parsons 
Pleasure. Others, in the natural way, develop to 
medium Barneys. And, of these, a few reach full 
strength Punchbowle. 

The three strengths of Barneys are 
sold everywhere under the John 
Sinclair guarantee of free-replace- 


ment and postage refund if bought 
out-of-condition. Try Barneys first, 


2oz. Tin 2/3: in three strengths 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full strength), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


Of gocd Tobacconists — everywhere. 


If you smoke a pipe, one of the 
three strengths of Barneys may 
please you better than any 
Tobacco you have yet encountered. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(97) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. @® 


40 years’ impressions of Kings, Prime 





Ministers, and other Celebrities 


VICTORIANS, 
EDWARDIANS, & GEORGIANS 


by JOHN BOON 


In two large handsome volumes, with 16 illustrations, 34/- net 
“The author of these entertaining recollections is a well-knowam 
journalist who for more than 40 years, as parliamentary and war 
correspondent and as editor of a leading news agency, has seen 
history in the making at close quarters. His experiences make 
excellent reading. He has known most of the interesting people 
of yesterday and to-day, and his pages are packed with lively 
personal sketches and anecdotes."—Daily Mail. “. . . a very 
interesting history from an inside standpoint of English political 
and social life during that period.”’—Evening Standard. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ROMANCE 
AND RESEARCH 


or, A Jungle-Wallah at Large 
by CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc. 


In one large handsome volume, with four colour plates and 
numerous other illustrations, 30/- net 
“The secret of Dr, Hose’s success is his combination of deter- 
mination, personal bravery, tact and sympathy and understanding 
of the native mind, and, above all, a love of his work. His book, 
which is profusely illustrated with colours, plates and photographs, 
is invaluable.’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. ‘Dr. Hose tells the 
tale of his adventures, and because the author has retained a 
fresh and almost boyish outlook on life his book makes delightful 
reading.”—Daily Chronicle. “It is not surprising that Sir Arthur 
Keith tells us he has found in Dr. Hose’s book ‘ something of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” something of “ Treasure 
Island,” something of White’s “ Selborne.”’” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
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| On smoking 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.342 
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culture of Egypt precedes the Pre-Dynastic when the pottery is 
markedly Nubian in affinity? As for Anatolia, from which the 
authors derive one civilisation after another, it has become a 
kind of dumping ground for origins from its very lack of dis- 
tinctive elements as a cultural centre before the Hittite kingdom. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 

Though the authors give us a pretty general picture of early 
civilisation, their lack of synthesis and integrating ideas compels 
the reader to seek out patterns for himself. How interesting, 
for example, are those original settlements at Anau and Susa, in 
Thessaly, on the Danube, at Troy (Hissarlik), in South Russia 
and Roumania. All of them are directly or indirectly related 
to one another; all of them are earlier than the megalithic 
settlements of Neolithic Western Europe; and all of them 
possess certain cultural elements in common. But the parallels 
between them are even closer. Nearly all of them produced 
their finest art at the very beginning of their careers, while each 
of them represented an entirely peaceful penetration of distant 
lands whose success was brought to an abrupt and violent end. 
What tragic story of man’s precipitation into strife, greed and 
hatred underlies the remains of these remote pioneers ? 


H. J. M. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Psychology and the Soldier. By F. C. Bartierr, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

This is an interesting piece of practical psychology. Mr. Bartlett 
says quite rightly that recruits should be put through intelligence 
tests as well as medical examinations, and that these tests should 
be worked out by psychologists and not by sergeant-majors. It has 
commonly been believed that the usual tests for keen eyesight, the 
printed cards of diminishing letters read from a distance, are sufficient 
to mark a man’s ability for shooting at a target. They are not. 
A man may be unable to shoot straight for a dozen reasons, whether 
his eyesight is good or bad. Military examinations are intended 
as a rule to eliminate the unfit; and they succeed only roughly in 
that, as was shown by the number of men who suffered in the last 
war from “shell-shock,” hysteria and anxiety neurosis. These 
men were helpless in the front line, but they might have been useful 
at quieter work if their nervous tendencies had been discovered 
beforehand. It would be useless for a professional soldier to decide 
upon the fitness or unfitness of these cases, and difficult even for a 
professional psychologist. Tests of special ability are easier. 
{Training is a matter for military experts ; its deficiencies will always 
exist in a martinet’s regime. Mr. Bartlett suggests that all officers 
should be instructed in elementary psychology. And they might 
well begin by reading this book. 


Miser’s Money. The Secret Woman. 
millan. 10s. 6d. each. 

Those who live on Dartmoor, if we may judge from Mr. Phillpotts’ 
novels, either become as hard and unrelenting as the moor itself, 
or are worn down by it into a softness and kindliness which makes 
them too easy victims for their more stubborn neighbours. In 
Miser’s Money, however, Mr. Phillpotts gives us a character which 
combines strength and a sort of shrewd kindness. When Barry 
Worth is left his miser uncle’s fortune he behaves not only with 
thought for himself, but with a discerning wisdom for his relatives. 
As his uncle Nathan says, when Barry confesses how he has handled 
the fortune, he has come out well from a test severe to any man. 
The miser is drawn in Mr. Phillpotts’ most masterly manner, a bold 
etching with strong lights and deep outlines. The women in this 
volume are not quite so good—and the rather mean and masterful 
Aunt May hovers uncertainly between the kingdoms of comedy and 
tragedy. In The Secret Woman we admire one of Mr. Phillpotts’ 
most successful novels. ‘The tragedy of Ann and Salome is the 
most powerful, the purest thing he has written in this vein; and 
in his solution of the dreadful problem of the relationship between 
Ann the wife and Salome the mistress of the man whom the wife 
murders, he attains a rare fineness of spirit. Without in the least 
labouring the question of heredity, Mr. Phillpotts has in this book 
produced one of the wisest things in modern fiction on the way in 
which parents’ characteristics will recur in children to the parents’ 
horror and perplexity. 7'he Secret Woman is a noble book, inspired 
by a loftiness, a decision and a hopeful knowledge of men and women 
not often found in modern fiction. 


By Epren Puiiiports. Mac- 


Dreams. By Percy G. Stites. Oxford University Press. 7s. 

It is almost unusual nowadays to come across a book on dreams 
which has not been written by a psycho-analyst. But dreams are 
so interesting, whatever their cause or meaning, that it would be 
a pity if in our love of analysing we were to lose an ordinary human 
liking for dreams in themselves. Dr. Stiles is not a psycho-analyst : 
his book is interesting because it records quite simply a number of 
dreams which were either funny or beautiful or terrible. They were 
much the sort of dreams that everyone who dreams at all must have 


ee 


experienced, and very different from the symptomatic dreaming of 
neurotics to which Freud and most professional psycho-analysts 
have given their attention. Everyone will recognise the situation 
in which the dreamer is taking his bath on the platform of a crowded 
hall, or climbing perilously down the wall of a room by means of 
picture-rails and gas-brackets. Dr. Stiles records an unexpected 
moment when he took off his head in order the more easily to leok 
into it. His explanations of these and other dreams are on the 
whole very reasonable. __ In the last chapter he writes that “ dreaming 
sets one back toward childhood”; but this statement, which he 
thinks ‘will probably not be disputed,” is only metaphorical— 
there may be resemblances between dream life and childhood, but 
there are far more differences. 


Secret Societies Old and New. 
worth. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Vivian’s mentality may be illustrated by the quotation of 
a few isolated sentences : “* The fly on the wheel of Russian Revolution, 
or, some think, the apocalyptic beast and the engineer of devastation, 
was a mean, cowardly little criminal named Vladimir Hyitch Ulyanof, 
alias Tulin, alias Squint-eye, commonly called Lenin, for even his 
name was false.’ ‘These wild desperadoes, inflamed with wine 
and the lust of blood, were overawed in the presence of that divinity 
which hedges a King.’ ‘The planets may have something to do 
with this, as they have with tides, vintages and epidemics.”” He does 
not like secret societies, for he sees them as disruptive of established 
government, and to him a revolution is a joy for ever only when 
it is a ‘* palace revolution.” Even of Fascism he is less approving 
than might be expected, and in due course the reason is revealed 
to us: ‘“* Mussolini . . . lacks the divinity which hedges a king,” 
He does not deal only with political societies ; his other investigations 
carry him from the Rosicrucians and the Illuminati to the Assassins, 
Camorra, Mafia and Ku Klux Klan. But his accounts are at best 
superficial, and his manner gives little evidence of critical ability 
in sifting evidence. Some information on the subject may certainly 
be gleaned from these pages, but it was Mr. Vivian’s mental processes 
that we found the more interesting. 


C.3. Dent. 6d, 


The real strength of this book—apart from its not inconsiderable 
merits as a story—lies in the horrible conviction it carries of its 
essential truthfulness. Mr. Gurner, who is a headmaster of wide 
and prolonged experience, has published other novels on educational 
subjects. Here he tackles, in one representative case, the question 
of adolescent youth thrust suddenly upon its own resources at its 
most difficult period as a result of keeping the school age at fourteen. 
Every care has been taken of the boys up to that point. ‘* Doctors 
have tended them, pedagogues exhorted, devoted ladies have watched 
them, so that their lives have been richly nurtured till the fourteenth 
year is passed—and now the training ceases, and the care. They 
have passed on as children, unprotected and unskilled, to work.’ 
This is what happened to John Peverell, slum born and bred, bright, 
imaginative, but weak; Mr. Gurner gives us a carefully realistic 
study of his degeneration. He has no trade, no special training, 
he passes from one “‘ blind-alley”’ job to another, is forced into 
early acquaintance with thieves and prostitutes, and quickly becomes 
—for want of something better to occupy his time and mind—member 
of a street-gang. At fifteen he is robbing cigarette machines, at 
eighteen he has been twice in prison ; worse still, though he realises 
the degradation of his life as pickpocket, burglar, bully, park-spy 
and blackmailer, he accepts his lot. And so we leave him. The 
book avoids all sentimentality ; it puts a serious question to all 
who feel satisfied with the progress of our civilisation. 


By Hersert Vivian, M.A. Butter. 


By RonALp GURNER. 


Mo 
as. 


Nature’s Conjuring Tricks. 
Hamilton, 5s. 


Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn has compiled a book of ‘“ nature- 
photographs,” suitable for the instruction of children between the 
ages of four-and-a-half and ten, and supplemented it by ‘‘ a rhyming 
recital of genuine facts.”” His photographs are excellent, illustrating 
the Dormouse, the Earwig, the “ Leaf” Butterfly, the ‘ Stick” 
Caterpillar and others, but his rhymes are the crudest, most ear- 
rending doggerel. It would seem a pity that children, at an extremely 
receptive stage of their career, should be put into contact with any- 
thing so indubitably ugly. 


By H. W. SuepHEanp-Watwyyn, F.Z.5. 


Humanity and Labour in China. By Dame ADELAIDE MAry ANDERSON, 
D.B.E. Student Christian Movement. 10s. 6d. 

Industrial history, now ancient for ourselves, is repeating itself in 
China ; the rise of the factory system has led to appalling conditions, 
particularly in regard to child labour. Children of six or seven years 
of age work long hours by day and night; they are employed iw 
dangerous processes; they breathe poisonous atmospheres; they 
are injured by unguarded machinery. Parents as well as employers 
exploit them. Dame Adelaide Anderson gives piteous descriptions 
of small boys and girls whom she saw working in the silk, rug, match- 
making and other industries—many of them with suppurating wounds, 
inflamed eyes and ‘ phossy-jaw.”’ But history is also repeating 
itself with Chinese equivalents of our Percivals and Shaftesburys, 
and it was on their invitation that Dame Adelaide Anderson brought 
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An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias «0 for 1]- De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1}- 


Je MiLLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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BOOKS AS GUESTS 


Some Books only come as guests; they pass on 


and their places are filled. The real Books 
return and abide; to borrow them is absurd, to 
own them is to add a friend. Buy the right 
Books. Send for Catalogues 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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; Critical Aphorisms |; 
5 COLLECTED BY J. A. FALLOWS, M.A. R 
4 HE essence of what virile thinkers of many ages have to say } 
| on life, while avoiding sugary commonplaces and stale plati- x 

@| tudes. There is material for an essay on every page, and a thought i 
| provoker in every paragraph. ¢ 

e) Price One Shilling. Postage Id. extra. 3 
z| THE PIONEER Press, 61 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. |5 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ? 














Life, Fire, Accident. 














READY TO-DAY 


Sir Philip Gibbs’ great new work at the 
popular price of 7s. 6d. 


THE DAY AFTER 
TO-MORROW 


by SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


Author of “ Ten Years After,” ‘‘ Knowledge is Power,” etc. 

This volume consists of a series of thoughtful articles 
dealing with the future of civilisation. In his usual 
interesting style and shrewd insight, Sir Philip Gibbs 
discusses such questions as the progressive annihilation 
of space by wireless, sight and audition, and the peren- 
nial question of the prolongation of life. The author’s 
many admirers will find much which will give them 
furiously to think, yet treated in his wonted entertain- 
ing manner, the book is refreshing, stimulating, and 
absorbingly interesting from beginning to end. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM 


by GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON, 


With a Foreword by Sir Artuur Conan Doye M.A., M.D. 
In one large handsome volume, with 10 illustrations, 18/- net 
This monument of research and learning contains 

evidence collected from every conceivable source in an 

endeavour to solve the “great problem” of human 

survival. This book is a valuable and important con- 

tribution to the literature of the subject, and, written 

by a broad-minded scientist as it is, will doubtless be 

regarded as an authoritative manual on a question upon 
which there is so much divided opinion. 











Send Postcard for List No. 47 


INUIT CIHETNS ON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ESTMINSTER.—Large double and single bed-sitting rooms in 
newly-decorated, well-furnished house; quiet garden outlook. Weekly 
terms, with breakfast, attendance, light, etc., 31s, 6d. each; every convenience. 
. MorTON, Essex House, 193 St. George's Square. S.W. 1. 








— Mrs 





~MALI, HOUSE WANTED to rent, within ro to 15 miles north 
» of London. With garden preferred. Fairly early possession.—Box No. 376, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


JEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
4 nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 
Telephone: Western 4948. 








“1t°O LET, Unfurnished Lower Maisonette. 
address, entrance, garden. {120 p.a. View 
N.W. 3. 


Self-contained, separate 
10-3 or write 39 Haverstock Hill, 





“*UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
rooms, good cuisine, partial board, rooms vacant now. 
Quantock House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green, N.W. 11. 


N W 11.—Gentlewoman as paying guest; Bed, bath, breakfast. 
4 e « Twenty-seven snillings weekly.—Box No. 372, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Bed-si.ting- 
Apply Miss CoomBs, 
Speedwell 2680. 














____ MISCELLANEOUS 
ODELLING LESSONS, by woman Sculptor. Exhibitor R.A. 
T 4 E > (Dy 3 
a a RAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 1 Successful with beginners.—-For terms apply to sie NAN GRANT, 16 Cantield 





REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List ( gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
"THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 


t Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
fom 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, will be opened on 
February 15th as a Vegetarian Guest House by 
Mr. and Mrs. WYNNE, 
at present at GODSHILIL PARK. 





Great 
200 rooms, 





South aspect, 





‘ Sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, tennis lawn. Close 
‘0 town and sea, 
A ! BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


}ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 











+ House, Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms ; wireless.— 
Mrs, Rocrrs (cookery diploma). ‘Tele.: 866. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road, Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops, Gas fire in 
drooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K, M, ELLIs. 


Gardens, N.W.6. ‘Phone: Hampstead 


3279. 
ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 


gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 





\ 





HIP MODELS of all periods in the finest workmanship. Also 
Miniature Reproductions of SUITS OF ARMOUR. Catalogue on request.— 
GupDF, Dept. 11, 15/17 King Street, St. James's, London, S.W. 1. 





() UAKERISM.—Literature and information sent free to inquirers. 
—, —HoME SERVICE COMMITTEE, Society of Friends, Euston Road, N.W. 1, 





FIOOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
A 





2 Write OsgorNeEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
\ REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
Z etce., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff, 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. We collect.—TAE LONDON TuRNING Co., Dept. E, 54 
Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W. 3 Telephone : Hampstead 7445. 


« (YATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, or of all Music Sellers, 
price Two Shillings. 

we: NEW STATESMAN back numbers 16, 28, 44, 45, 34, 443, 


462 and 564,—PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, 
W.c. 2. 
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ANOTHER 
ENORMOUS 
WEEK ! 


N the weeks before Christmas, whilst we family men 

were straining every page in our passbooks and liter- 

ally concentrating our thoughts upon the present, 
it would have been a cruel act if someone had reminded 
us that even at that time of reckless generosity there 
were men planning and scheming still further to reduce 
us to penury. We were given an extra Bank Holiday 
this Christmas for, apparently, one purpose—namely, 
to give us time to read of the “‘ enormous, astounding 
and sensational sacrifices” which shopkeepers were 
making entirely for our benefit. Page followed page in 
the newspapers of “colossal bargains in all departments,” 
and at a time when we might have been mustering courage 
to face our New Year bills, press and storekeeper united 
in a further attack upon our pockets. The words heading 
this advertisement are one shopkeeper’s desperate 
attempt at originality ! 


We brothers Goss have never had a Sale, as the word is 
interpreted now, and we are never likely to have one. If 
ever we have odd lengths. of suitings on which we are 
willing to sacrifice a little in order to clear our shelves we 
will give our regular customers the benefit and not seek 
to attract new customers that way. We are old fashioned 
in our views about Sales and we hope we may always be so. 
The principles that have been handed down to us are 
simply to make clothes of the finest materials available 
at reasonable charges and profits. All the measuring, 
fitting and cutting we do ourselves, and we can say 
without fear of exaggeration that no tailor could offer a 
service more personal. Nor do we think that greater 
care could be given to every detail and requirement of 
our customers than is given by us. To turn out a suit 
such as any reader of THE NEw STATESMAN would feel 
entirely satisfied about we charge from eight to ten guineas. 
We can and do make a good suit for less, but when we 
quote these prices we have in mind the best class of 
materials and workmanship. Prices in the West End 
for comparable goods would be several guineas more. 


The number of New STATESMAN readers on our books 
grows every month, and we invite you to take the Tube 
to the Post Office, walk across Newgate Street to 
Number 15 (our premises are on the first floor) and give 
us the opportunity of proving that the merits of Goss 
tailoring do not end with the claims in their advertisements. 


Phone T. GOSS & Co. 


a ai 15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 
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her long experience as H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories 
to bear on the problem. She visited China, interviewed employers 
social workers and politicians (including Sun Yat-sen), and inspected 
factories and workers’ homes; and this book is the record of her 
experiences. The facts are here; but the book suffers from tryip 
to do two things at once: to present a descriptive and historicg| 
survey of Chinese industry ; and to record the names of everyone 
whom the author met at lunch. It lacks the vividness of a trayg. 
book, and as an economic study it is clogged with extraneous detail, 


Machines. By ReGinaLp Berketey. Holden. 5s. 

This play was originally commissioned from the author by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, and, after some delay, was they 
rejected by them as being ‘‘ too controversial.” The correspondence 
which took place between Mr. Berkeley and the B.B.C. is reprinted here 
in a Preface, and Mr. Berkeley has added some very reasonable 
comments upon it. Of course, the B.B.C. has the right to reject 
plays for broadcasting on whatever grounds it chooses; but in this 
particular case it reveals its own political bias with such naivety that 
it may be as well to quote two of the reasons given for refusing this 
play : 

The hero, if I may call him such (a working man), is drawn as 
almost the sanest man in the piece, which is another argument 
against our using it. The character of Colonel Willoughby, the 
Conservative, is of the conventional type, which again does not 
help matters from our point of view. 

It is almost incredible that an official of the B.B.C. should have been 
responsible for this puerility ; but here it is, recorded with the rest 
of the correspondence. Machines is really no more “ propaganda” 
than was R.U.R. or Metropolis, which dealt with the same theme, 
As a play it has many faults, a general crudity and a certain stiffness of 
characterisation, which are mainly due to the technical difficulties 
of writing for the microphone. But some of the scenes in a newspaper 
office, in a factory and in Parliament are vividly done. Certainly 
the play deserved to be broadcasted ; it is not as though the B.B.C. 
had so many playwrights that they could afford to neglect capable 
work. 


The Painted Glass of York. By the Rev. F. Harrison. S.P.CK, 
12s. 6d. 

York is outstandingly the richest storehouse of ancient English 
painted glass, and so great a collection was worthy of an inventory as 
minute and painstaking as Mr. Harrison’s. He has catalogued and 
described in the fullest detail not only the ancient glass of the Minster, 
which occupies a hundred and nine windows, but the other hoards of 
the city churches which alone would make York notable. From its 
nature this is hardly a book for the general reader, but it is indispen- 
sable to the serious student of painted glass, and even a layman ona 
visit to York could hardly spend his time more profitably than by 
learning to appreciate the glass in detail under such expert guidance. 
Normally glass is the most incoherent and incomprehensible part of 
mediaeval art; the patterns and warm colours give a vague satis- 
faction, but subiects, allusions, and often even significance remain a 
riddle. Mr. “arrison not only explains what the subjects are (as 4 
guide book might do, but with considerably more authority) ; he also 
comments from a wide experience on the costume and manners depicted, 
and lets drop many incidental hints on the dating of mediaeval work. 
Thus in the case of the Heraldic Window, the first in the North Aisle 
of the Minster, whose date has been guessed at anywhere from 1306 
to 1346, he points out: 

The shiclds may refer to the reign of Edward IT. as easily as to 
the reign of Edward I. The rowel spurs suggest at first sight a date 
not far from 1320, but a copper-plate engraving of a seal of Henry 
III. shows them, though a photogravure reproduction of the same 
seal does not. It seems that the latest limit for the date which may 
be suggested is the year 1314, before Gilbert de Clare was killed 
at Bannockburn. ‘This narrows the date down to the six years 
between 1308 and 1314, though, on the supposition that rowel 
spurs were not in use before 1320, the window may have heen 
ordered early in 1314 and not finished till three or four years later. 
Mr. Harrison has been so thorough that his work will certainly 

remain the standard account of the most important assembly of ancient 

Znglish painted glass. Complaints are often made with good reason 
of the inadequate treatment of the subject generally ; it is to be 
hoped that those who are interested in it will see that when such a 
monograph does appear it is given the encouragement which it deserves. 
With two or three glaring exceptions the illustrations are good. 


Silver Nutmegs. By Vernon Know es. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

It is the habit nowadays to call fairy-tales fantasies, but that does 
not change their nature. ” Silver Nutmegs is in the tradition of Grimm 
and Andersen; its modernity lies in its occasionally satiric glance at 
contemporary life. ‘‘'The Great Onion” is an excellent little story: 
the type of scientific fairy-tale at which Mr. Wells was an adept “ 
the period when he wrote The Invisible Man. In the first of these 
stories, too, which is called ‘‘ The Ladder,” there is the same combina 
tion of adventurous magic and an ordinary practical world. 





° P ° ‘ ° : P rowing 
policeman climbing up a Jacob’s ladder into heaven, an onion growl 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS AND COMPARA- 
TIVE PHILOLOGY. 








Applications are invited, not later than February 15th, 1928, for 
the above Professorship, which has been relinquished by Professor 
Darnley Naylor. Salary £1,100. 

The Professor must take up his duties on June Ist, 1928, or the 
earliest date thereafter. 

Reasonable travelling expenses, not exceeding £200, will be paid. 

For further information apply to :— 

THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Australia House, Strand, London, 
to whom applications, marked ‘‘ Hughes Professorship of Classics,”’ 
should be sent. 


TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN, 1928-29 








Applications for the first International Junior Fellowship offered 
by the International Federation of University Women and for the 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship must be sent in by February 15th, 
1925, to the Secretary, British Federation of University Women, 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3, from whom information may be 
obtained. 





LECTURES 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London), 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 





Six Public Lectures on 
“THE ART OF MUSIC IN DIFFERENT PERIODS.” 
On Thursdays at 5.15, beginning January 26th. 
A Public Lecture on 
“RECENT DISCOVERIES THROWING NEW LIGHT ON SOME 
OF THE COMMONEST INSECTS,” 
by 
Professor Poulton, LL.D., F.R.S., 
on January 31st, 1928, at 5.15. 
Admission free by ticket. Apply Secretary, sending stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


5 he PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HEALTH. Course of EIGHT 





LECTURES by J. A. HADFIELD, M.A., M.B. Wednesdays, 5.30 p.m., 

beginning January 25th, at the Tavistock Square Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, 
W.C.1. Fee for the Course, 1 gn. A few single tickets at 5s. each may be available. 
Syllabus and Tickets IN ADVANCE from Hon, Lecture Sec., at the Clinic. 





COCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
S N.W. 1.—Sunday next at 6.30 p.m. ‘* The God of Euston Road,” Speaker, 
Arthur Guy Enoch, 





Syne 5 ener CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE 


Lessons to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 
on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY. 
Ideas, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 





CAR FOR SALE 


UICK SALOON, 4 seater and dickey, perfect running order and 
body in excellent condition. Ideal Town Car 3 new tyres, new accumulator. 
Sound bargain £75. Seen London by appointment. Phone Speedwell 2633 or 

write Box 374, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


THEATRE 
COURT (Sloane 5137). Every Evening at 8.30. 


BARRY JACKSON'S SEASON. 
THE ADDING MACHINE, by Elmer Rice. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6782. 























A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 





- experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 

4 Typists sent out —Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 

5 





\ ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380 





CUSSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES: 1s. od. per line 








(nine words). Add One Line for Box Number. Series Discounts 13 insertions 
ani upwards New STATFSMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
esc rene 
A Postal Subscription te THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
ne Year post free ... eee eee vas coe |63308. Od. 
Six Months is ms ae eee ose ata oo a 
Three Months ,, i ene on 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
ee 














WARPED in the 
MAKING 


by H. ASHTON-WOLFE 


Author of “ The Underworld” (2nd ed.), etc. 


Mr. Ashton-Wolfe has made a life-long study of the peculiar 
“warped” mentality of criminals in most of the great cities of 
Europe, and for many years enjoyed the doubtful privilege of 
being able to approach, and seek in their haunts, those crafty, 
violent, and deadly soldiers of the lost legion which are for ever 
fighting against law and order. The book is alive with gripping 
incidents and startling plots, which are described in the author’s 
masterly style. “ Warped in the Making” is a book that cannot 
be put aside when once opened. Among the numerous illustra- 
tions are photographs which have never yet been shown outside 
a police museum, [READY TO-DAY. 


In one large handsome volume with numerous illustrations, 185. net. 


Famous American 
Poison Mysteries 


by EDWARD H. SMITH. 


(Author of “ Mysteries of the Missing,” etc.). In this work the 
author describes some of the most sensational poisoning crimes 
committed by Americans. The cases are well selected, for each 
one possesses some striking feature. “A very entertaining 
volume.”—Westminster Gazette. ‘First rate crime stories.”’— 
John o’ London’s. “Cannot fail to thrill or instruct . . . an 
authoritative work on a subject as interesting as it is ancient.”— 
Western Mail. “ Sensational reading.”—Kent Evening Echo. 
Bound in cloth, with a frontispiece. 18s. net. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., LONDON, E.C. 



































LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


(30th June, 1927.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,934,406 
ADVANCES, &. - - 202,417,661 


The Bank has over 1,750 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 


The Bank also bas Agents and Correspondents through- 

out the British Empire and in all parts of the World, 

and is closely associated with the following Banks : 

The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 


























The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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into a mountain and overturning cities—there is a novelty in this 
relation of magic to present surroundings ; but it was the material 
with which the old fairy-tellers worked when they wrote J/ansel and 
Gretel or the Aladdin’s Lamp. Mr. Knowles’s other tales are either 
allegories or personifications of nature. They are well written 
and, with their subtlety, they are obviously meant for grown-up 
people. That, indeed, is the chief difference between Mr. Knowles 
and the early writers in this tradition; that they also understood 
and were understood by children. The fairy-tale, with imaginative 
writers, has grown up. 


Birds and Beasts of the Roman Zoo. By Dr. ‘I’. KNorrnervus-MEYER. 
Translated by BERNARD Miaty, Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

As Director of the Zoological Gardens at Rome Dr. Knottnerus- 
Meyer has come into close personal contact with many captive animals ; 
he confesses that he loves his work, and writes of friends with sympathy 
and affection, and an agreeable freedom from anthropomorphism or 
sentimentality. Like all who have known animals well he has many 
interesting things to say, some of which are suggestive, but there 
is nothing very extraordinary either in his experiences or his manner 
of recounting them. His expression has suffered somewhat at the 
hands of his translator, for Mr. Miall seems still to cherish the illusion 
that you can translate the names of animals by literal equivalents 
from one language to another. While he has perpetrated nothing 
so egregious this time as in some of his previous efforts he has still 
some way to go. He speaks, for example, of “ the two commonest 
German seals, the dog-seal and the bobbin-seal’’ ; Muret-Sanders 
would have told him that ‘‘see-hund ”’ equals ‘‘common seal” in 
English—we do without the “dog.” As a characteristic anecdote 
we may quote an observation by Dr. Meyer which, if it were not a 
fact, would be equally good as a fable: 

This common pelican had one morning a most peculiar adventure. 

In the autumn a number of moorfow! and tame divers invaded 

the pond. One day the pelican swallowed a live diver, which had 

not yet realized the danger, or the capacity, of a pelican’s bill. 

His sufferings, however, were not prolonged. He cannot, of course, 

have been comfortable inside, and doubtless expressed his feelings 

by scratching and biting. At all events, he re-appeared post-haste, 
unhurt, and lively as ever. However he felt (left ?) the inhospitable 
spot that very day, knowing more about the pelican’s manners than 
when he arrived. The pelican himself turned over a new leaf; 
he never again meddled with a moorhen or a dabchick. Such 
birds make too big and uncomfortable a mouthful, and as he may 
well have reflected, ultra posse nemo obligatur. 
An Errata slip tells us that the “‘ moorhen ” and ‘“ moorfowl ” ought 
to be read as coots, and the bird swallowed as a dabchick instead of 
a diver. One other mistranslation of this sort is corrected, but the 
number might be considerably enlarged. The book is bound from 
American sheets, and is not quite certainly worth sixteen shillings. 


About Motoring 
ARROL-ASTER CARS 


HIS is not the kind of world in which people get what 
they need. Otherwise, aged paupers would obviously 
be supplied with Rolls-Royce saloons. Pending such 

a golden age, the motor car should theoretically be designed 
with a special eye to countries where railway communications 
are either non-existent or bad: and it would be in such places 
that motor owners would be thickest on the ground. Actually, 
the reverse is the case. Cars are scarce in Australia, Africa, 
and the Canadian prairie ; but form a moving park, bonnet to 
tail lamp, in London and New York, where cheap public trans- 
port is most highly developed. The motor car industry started 
on a more logical basis, but manufacturers were very pardonably 
tempted to design for the rich clumps of population, and found 
themselves baffled by the problems of building cars for the wild 
lands. Henry Ford never forgot the potential markets of railless 
and roadless lands, though he, too, has now jettisoned his old 
ideal. Citroén toys with caterpillar tracks, but his eye is 
probably fixed on the French War Office, rather than on 
colonisers. Motorists have almost forgotten that perhaps the 
first genuinely reliable car ever built was inspired by the lofty 
ideal of bestowing sound transport on people who found them- 
selves marooned in a land of bad roads and steep mountains, 
and practically devoid of railways. Few living men have ever 
seen the original Arrol-Johnston dogeart, which throve amidst 
the wilds of the Scottish Highlands at a date when most European 
cars were nothing better than expensive mechanical toys. It 
was hardly a thing of beauty. Huge wheels with solid tyres ; 
seats five or six feet above ground level; a simple, rather 
thudding engine; components of tough Scots steel; a var- 
nished natural wood body, which mocked at snow and rain as 
the hull of a ship spurns the sea: it was certainly ugly, but it 
went ; and it was emphatically trustworthy. 


—_— 


Then came a day when even Scottish roads could no longer 
shiver the popular types of car to bits in a year; when evep 
Scottish hills bowed their proud heads to properly cooled engines 
with rational gearboxes. And the Arrol dogcart, which ought 
to have sired generations of colonial models to conquer ql 
wild lands, died without issue, and passed to a forgotten graye, 
Its designer and makers fell from grace. They began to cop. 
struct ordinary cars, outwardly much like everybody else's 
cars; perhaps a little sounder, because your Scots engineer js 
still a Covenanter at heart, with dour ideas of ethics; perhaps 
a little cheaper to own and run, because your Scots owner 
counts his bawbees; perhaps a little sturdier, because Scots 
roads are often bad, alike in the cities and amid the heather, 
Then came the war, and the works were roped in by the Air 
Force, and the roar of aero engines on test shook the quiet city 
of Dumfries, and its humorous offshoot in the wilds—that 
isolated moorland factory, which ought to stand for ever as q 
monument to Scottish pawkiness. Female labour was the 
cry, as the army swallowed all the male mechanics. So Scotland 
founded a college for training women engineers, skimmed the 
cream of the skirted labour, and made them pay for the privilege 
of building engines, whilst the unimaginative Southron was 
engaging girls of far lower intelligence at £10 a week. The 
** college’? was pushed out into the wilds, because a noble 
salmon river provided cheaper power than coal ; and because 
there were no laddies there to convulse maiden bosoms. But 
even Scotland forgot that women fear rats : and on this snag the 
enterprise came near failing. Still, the pawkiness of this famous 
munition factory must convince anybody that Scots factories 
should certainly be patronised by motorists who like full value 
for their money. 

* % * 

When the war ended, the family touring model was modernised 
and brought up to date in the light of four years’ intensive 
culture of air engines. As the times demanded, it was flanked 
by a light car, the Galloway, which I have often watched with 
wonder in the annual Scottish Six Days’ trial, in which it is 
always driven by a slim girl, and always gets a gold medal, 
though rivals handled by masculine cracks fall by the way, 
During the last year the firm has amalgamated with another 
concern of equal age and celebrity, the Aster people, of Wembley. 
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Ultrozone Ozoniser 


generates 


PURE OZONE 


HE Portable Model illustrated will produce 

sufficient Ozone to purify and revitalize the 

air in an ordinary rrom. The soothing and 
refreshing effect will be noticed within a few 
moments of switching on. Pure Ozone produced 
by this machine is a safe home remedy. It has no 
irritant effects and can be breathed continuously 
with great advantage to the general health. It 
alleviates 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, 
Catarrh, Influenza, Etc. 


MACHINES CAN ALSO BE OBTAINED 
WITH VIOLET-RAY ATTACHMENT 


£9:9:0 








MODEL A. Polished Mahogany Case. 


Price, 
complete with flex and adapter ... ose aed 


Or can be hired at £1:1:0 per month. 


At 6d. a unit will cost Id. for 10 hours’ working. 
No upkeep cost—first 
cost is the last. 


Write for Folder No. 19. 


STANDARD OZONE Co. Ltd. 
53 HAYMARKET 
London, S.W. 1 
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1» HEREVER it has been on 
a2, An view, public interest in the 
lie, @ new Standard Nine has been con- 
Immediate tinuous and flattering. 


SUCCESS BIG CAR ROOMINESS 
The Standard Nine seats, comfort- 


ably, four six-footers. Maximum 
speed is 45-48 m.p.h. Petrol con- 
sumption 40 m.p.g. 

The ‘‘ Falmouth ” Fabric Saloon is 
especially attractive. It has the 
*Stanlite”’ opening top. In bad 
weather it is a snug and draught- 
proof closed car. In good weather 
you can fold the roof back and 






















R. E. Davidson writes in the “* New Statesman”: , ys F enjoy the scenery, sun and fresh alr. 
“ THE Seatare people cater primarily for the 4 ; 
owner - drive As a rule he desires an * ey a ee , ag 

engine with nice ‘manaere, economical habits, and 3 g ‘  § all Cars are cellulose finished 
immense reliability. They have always refused to oe in red, blue or fawn. 
give their clients that extra fraction of horse- 3 oe Write for particulars: 
—— = ich makes  sNee, ——-. ; You Bs ,, The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
wary en nen for an engine which breathes rather London Showrooms: 49 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
than barks, and ts smooth at all its speeds on ali a 
its gears,” Aaents everywhere. 

%y / 5, All British : 

3 “FALMOUTH ” 
“SELBY” 4-seater or 


Fabric Saloon - £215 


Dunlop Tyres. 
14/28 h.p. 4 Cyl. models 
from £255. 

18/42 ‘ p. 6 Cyl. models 
from £375. 


: “ COLESHILL ” 


2-seater - . £1 9 0 


Dunlop Tyres. 
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athletes the advantages of sunlight and open- 
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Scotland is much richer than before the war, and the Aster 
people had devised a couple of the cleverest six-cylinders on the 
road. So the united products of the two factories will now 
provide an ordinary man with a crescendo of motor cars from 
his cradle to his grave ; unless he joins the select few who dare 
the envy of the gods and spend several thousand pounds on a 
single vehicle. Customers pay a noteworthy tribute to Arrol 
ears. The average Englishman is an ungrateful beast. He 
buys a car, and it serves him well for a year or two. He then 
sells it, not because it is worn out, but for fear people should 
suppose that he cannot afford a new car. But he hardly ever 
buys a later model of the original make. Like the Athenians, 
he is ever desirous to savour some new thing. The Arrol people 
are one of the very few firms who have contrived to conquer this 
foolish instinct in their customers. Many a man, including, I 
notice, a host of doctors, buys car after car from the Dumfries 
concern. This surely indicates that alike in quality and 
service the Scots manufacturer manages to satisfy those who 


deal with him. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


‘HE market was pleased with the quick oversubscription 
of the India Loan, although rumour has it that this 
was due to a very large application from a Government 

quarter. Some of the markets, particularly in the industrial 
section, begin to look a little tired, which is not surprising. 
Oils are depressed by the war that has started between the 
Standard Oil of New York and the Royal Dutch Shell groups 
in consequence of the contracts entered into by the former with 
the Russian Government. Tea shares look as though they might 
improve shortly, and the best purchase in this section is probably 
Allynugger £10 shares at £56 10s. The wind appears to be 
blowing a little more warmly in the direction of the South 
African market. The rubber market still looks rather heavy 
on account of additions to stock, the public not realising that 
these are fictitious, for, owing to the floods in the London 
docks, a lot of rubber was damaged and deliveries are not 
being made in consequence, whilst rubber continues to arrive 
from the East. When things turn in this market they will 
probably do so very sharply. There is no lack of investment 
funds, so that a slump—except in the case of some industrials 
—does not appear imminent. 
* * * 

It is an extraordinary thing that while the public is buying 
at fantastic prices the shares of industrial undertakings that 
have yet to show their ability to earn one shilling of profit, 
the shares of one or two property companies are obtainable 
much below their real value as reflected by their revenues. 
Perhaps the reason is that such shares do not usually show 
any startling sudden rises, but experience shows that, taken 
over a number of years, there are few investments so reliable 
from the point of view of steadily increasing dividends and 
capital appreciation. Two may be mentioned in the shape of 
Metropolitan Railway Country Estates and London County 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties. The former was consti- 
tuted in 1919, and underwriters having been left with a large 
portion, the 10s. shares were for a long time obtainable at 
prices between 8s. 6d. and 9s. This company’s first dividend 
was at the rate of 5 per cent., subsequently increased to 6 per 
cent., and the share is now 11s. ex one year’s div. The London 
County Freehold and Leasehold Properties shares were only 
introduced to the market in 1926 at 21s., and are now 29s. 6d.., 
dividends having been raised from 8 per cent. to 9 percent. A 
share which appears to me to be as cheap now as London County 
was two years ago is the £1 Ordinary share of the Associated 
London Properties. This company owns five valuable London 
properties consisting of three great blocks of flats in the West 
Ind, the huge residential property known as St. Ermins, West- 
minster, with a private covered way to St. James’s Park Station 
and Grafton House, Tottenham Court Road, which includes 
the Grafton Hotel, Messrs. Bechstein’s factory and various 
shops. A valuation of the properties shows that, after deducting 
mortgages, the equity is worth £364,000, which is £34,000 in 
excess of the company’s capital. The net income from the 
properties, after deducting the premium required to pay off 
in forty-six years the whole of the mortgages (£305,000), is 
stated to be equivalent to 11 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. 
It is not to be supposed that anything like this will be distri- 
buted in dividends at the outset, but the directors would be 
following a conservative policy if they paid, to begin with, 
dividends of 6 per cent. or 7 per cent., and experience shows 


a 


that with properties of this sort increased dividends may be 
awaited every few years. The company was floated last May 
at an unfavourable moment, and underwriters were left with 
nearly 90 per cent. of their commitments. This is the explana. 
tion of the present low price of the share, viz., 18s., which 
includes the first interim dividend just declared of 2} per cent, 
i shall be much surprised if these shares are not some shillings 
higher before the close of the present year. 
* * * 

An important issue is to be made within the next day or two 
by the Anglo-Java Rubber and Produce Company, Ltd., in 
the shape of £1,000,000 7 per cent. first mortgage Debenture 
stock to be offered at par (in multiples of £50), and 3,600,000 
2s. shares at 6s. This successful company is acquiring some 
large foreign-owned estates in Johore, the bulk of them under 
mature rubber, at a price which appears a bargain, for an 
independent valuation gives the figure of £2,560,715, as against 
the purchase price of £1,860,000. Allowing for the ultimate 
conversion of all the Debenture stock, the total planted area 
owned by the company of 82,599 acres will stand capitalised 
at the low figure of just over £30 per acre. Even with a con. 
tinuance of the present rate of restriction and on the basis of 
the present price of rubber, the earnings should be well over 
10 per cent. on the issue price of the shares, and on a full output 
this figure should be increased to about 20 per cent. Although 
existing shareholders are to receive preferential terms, it is 
intended that a reasonable amount of both Debentures and 
shares should be available to the general public, and I venture 
to prophesy a large oversubscription. Readers who do not 
share my optimistic view as to the course of rubber in the 
near future might apply for some of the Debentures, for these 
should be safe in any case, return a clear 7 per cent., and 
throughout bad as well as good times there is no doubt that 
convertible rubber Debentures have proved a most profitable 
investment. For instance, Laras (Sumatra) 7 per cent. con- 
vertible Debentures, strongly recommended in this column 
when the issue was made in September, 1926, at par, are now 
115, and Amalgamated Rubber 7 per cent. Convertible Debenture 
stock, issued not long ago at par, is now 124. It might be added 
that the Anglo-Java issue is being made under the same auspices 
as the two other issues referred to. A. Emin Davies. 
































Share in the Profits 
of 500 Companies. 


N the history of every company, no matter what 
] its business, the unexpected may occur. A 
sudden change of fortune may send the shares 
up to undreamt of heights or down toa mere fraction 
of their former value. If you hold only a small 
number of investments, one bad investment would 
mean a serious loss to you. If you were interested 
in 500 Companies, the law of average should work 
in your favour—your risks would be widespread. 
The First and Second Co-operative Investment 
Trusts (total investments exceed £2,000,000) are 
associations of small investors who have pooled 
their savings. In this way they distribute capital 
over many investments—buy at low prices—have a 
Board of experts (Chairman, Ald. A. Emil Davies, 
L.C.C.) to make the investments—and pay dividends HH] 
of 7 per cent. per annum without deduction of tax. 


Complete information, including new booklet, ‘*500 gg 
Investments in One,’’ may be obtained by posting the mf 
coupon below or sending card mentioning this paper. a 


First and Second ae 
Co-operative Investment | ™ 





Trusts, Limited. a 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. HH 
Please send me complete information a4 
about your Trusts, including new booklet, ae 
“500 Investments in One.” - 
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SCHOOLS 
ile eats 
TH GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 


BUCKS (61 acres, 550 {t. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, ro to 18 

years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to. 9 years. Good general 
education on natural lines, ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Daleroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18, Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air, 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA 
CaMERON, Fin, Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 


Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 














feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14, Kindergarten from 3, Terms moderate, Pros 
pectus on application, 
MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, 
F DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals : ISABEL FRY, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
>... HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master : JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free disciplive, individual time-table, 

open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD- MASTER. 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 


Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W. 5. (Te): Frobisher 6509). 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


MALIMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress : Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to imcrease resource and iuitiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 





boarders. 




















DVICE (Free of Charge) on : 
ra SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
given by N. W. ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B. és. L. 
(Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster), 


BURROW’S ‘SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 
(Established 17 years), 
43 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. ('Phone: 


(Dept. NS) 


Regent 
TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


LITERARY 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 


consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music, Send MSS.—Box 605, 
“ CoMPOSER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 
SONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box V.R,, 
omposer,”’ c/o Rays ApvtT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 
LFARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS : 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 
Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: £2,693,000. 
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{ 
London Office : 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. | 
Rourrt Tovey, F.I.A,, l } 





Manager for the Uniicd Kingdom. 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
Established 1836 








Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Joint Managing Directors ; 
FREDERICK HYDE 
EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Accounts 
December 31st, 1927 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital ~- = 12,665,798 
Reserve Fund .. .. ~- ++ 12,665,798 


Current, Deposit & other Accounts 
(including Profit Balance) .. 376,122,881 


Acceptances & Confirmed Credits 20,160,494 
Engagements — .. «=. .. 16,837,100 





ASSETS 

Coin,Gold Bullion, Notes & Balances 
with Bank of England.. .. 

Balances with, & Cheques on other 
Banks .. .. .. .. .. 18,641,269 


49,763,778 : 
Money at Call & Short Notice ... 27,509,077 | 


Investments 2 ae ee «6 | 35,435,530 
Bills Discounted. — — = 49,314,778 
Advances .. .. — = «- 206,487,910 


Liabilities of Customers for Accept- 
ances, Confirmed Credits & 
Engagements «.. .. -. 


Bank Premises —~ «. «.  «» 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided 


Profits of i 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. .. 1,343,781 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. .. 2,782,283 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. 2,176,649 


Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. .. .. 


36,997,594 
7,635,646 











363,776 


The Midland Bank and its Affiliations operate 
2410 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and have agents and correspondents 
in all parts of the world. 


Head Office: 
5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 
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A Gallery of Cartoons 
by 
T= small reproductions which appear round this page, being 
reduced to about one-fiftieth of their original area and printed 
by a much less favourable process, give an utterly inadequate idea 
of the quality of Low’s Sketches or the degree of perfection 
attained in their production. They were published as Supplements 
in twenty issues of The New Statesman between January and July, 
1926, and were printed on cartridge paper by the finest offset 
process available. Their size is of course the same as this page. 
From the top left-hand corner, clockwise, their order corresponds with 
that of the list of names below. 


The piquancy of some and the brilliance of all the sketches have 
caused the series to become the most noteworthy collection of Low’s 
more serious work. They make a very interesting ‘ gallery’ for 
the library, smoke-room, study, billiard-room, for institutions, &c. 
The plates have been destroyed and the stock is limited to the 
balance of the edition printed at the time of publication. 


All the sketches are now available in suitable black polished wood 
frames at 2s. 6d. each or 45s. for the complete set (20). 
Postage: For 1 or 2 pictures, Is.; for each additional picture, 3d. 


Unframed, the sketches cost 1s. each, postage 1d. 


LIST of SUBJECTS: 


7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 
8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 
9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
10 SIR AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN 


13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 
14 Mr. WINstoON CHURCHILL 
15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 

16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 
17 THE LORD CHIEF 

s Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK JUSTICE 
6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN 18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 

19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS ~~. 20 Mr. ROBERT LYND 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 
2 Mr. RAMSAY 

MACDONALD 
3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 
4 LORD OXFORD 


All orders to be addressed to the Publisher, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
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